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AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
of 


ACADEMIC DEANS 


Purpose: 


The meetines of this Conference are intendec to provide 
opportunity for academic deans of liberal arts colleges 
to meet together, to share their experiences, to exchange 
views, and to discuss problems with which the office of 


the dean is chiefly concerned. 


Eligibility for Membership: 








All academic deans who are administrativel:” responsible 
for liberal arts curricula of institutions which are 
members of the Association of American Colleres are 
eligible to become members and are invitec to do so. 
However, the general meetings of the Conference are 


open to anyone who wishes to attend. 
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Introductory Remarks. by the Chairman 
of the American Conference of Academic Deans 


Willian &. Alderman, Miami. University 


At the Los Angeles meetings in 1953, the Conference atteinpted to 
define anew the kind of ecucation for which the Liberal Arts colleges 
stand, and to express asain its faith in the purposes of liberal education. 
In 195): at Cincinnati we aslted ourselves how the academic cean could 
assist those who teach the liberatins subjects. It seemed onl; natural, 
therefore, that in 1955 we should discuss some of the resnonsibilities 
of the dean towarc. those who are sracuatcd under his direction. 
Specifically, what can the Liberal Arts cean do, both cirectly and 
indirectly, to influence the ethical, vocational, and intellectual 
perspective of those students who come under the inflvence of the collere 
over which he presides? You will notice that the theme coes not ask what 


liberal education can or should do, but what the dean himself should do. 





This makes it less general, more personal. I hope that the group leaders, 
as well as the speakers, will keep this distinction in mind, and that we 
will go back to our respective institutions feeling a heavier responsibility 
than we did when we came. 


Last June in a cormon letter acddressed to the three men who are to 


speak to us this mornins, I said in part: 


Stucents come to us from a societzy in which : ism anc anti- 
intellectualisn are rampant, anc the nos’ hen are strongly 
infected with the virus of vocationalisr overespecialization. 
What can be done in four short years to make the stucent certain 

that a liberal arts ecucation is the sost practical of ali educations, 
that breadth is compatible with measurec speclailzation, and that 

the life of the rind anc of the spirit are to be vaiuec more than 
rolc? what are the responsibilities of the academic cean for 
creating an atmosphere in which the philosophy of the Liberal Arts 
Collese will be infectious? 


without infringing unduly on the province of the three papers and 


ile 





the time allotted to them, may I, in a few sentences, sugrest the 
backrroun’ against which they were prepared. JI said above that 


secularism is rampant in the society from which our stucents come anc 


to which they so. Success is too often equatec with financial coripetencz. 


Flar-pole sitters anc football heroes cet more nublicity than co Phi Detes. 


True Confessions has a tendency to push the Atiantic lonthl; from the 








newsestandse The giastly spectacle of a famous crooner and his Dobby} 
soxers was an erstwhile phenomenon in American societ;,. ven some college 
students become ecstatic at a jazz concert, but stay at home when a really 
great artist appears. Sometimes the cheap and the tawdry have more 
fascination than do the solic anc the substantial. The ecucated rascal 
ought to be an anomaly, but he is all too corron. In politics, the 
spectacular has been known to replace the constructive. In business, 


WF, 


shocdiness and concealed dishonesty are too frecuently countenanced. /lany 
students seem to want to be entertained rather than educated. Sone of 
them have sreater interest in colleve spirit, se called, than in the 
spirit of learninc. Some prefer celebrations to cerebration, holicars 
to holy nichts. Sore preeprofessional. students seer to be dreanins of 
the money that they will sake rather than tlhe service they will render, 
The modern cravinc for security rather than for vicarious and venturesone 
livins is Cistressinge 

All of this, I know, may sound cynical. But it is factual and 
explicable. These loveable and likeable vounrsters in their late teens 
come to us from a society and homes that have marked them deeply. How 
could they be different from what they are? 


But when they leave us as college gracuates they should be stamped 


with our ideals, and should be able to lead, not follow; correct, not 
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accepte Just how can the Liberal Arts Colleze anc its dean help? Can 


we be more successful than we have been in helpins our students to fall 


in love with the zood life, to want to do the thines that they ought to 


do, to choose the better way, to come to some moral and aesthetic and 
intellectual commitments that will make them wholesorie leaven in a 
society that needs their help. It is to these important considerations 


that we now address ourselves. 





THE ETHICAL PERSPECTIVE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS STUDENT 
Dean Eric H. Faigle 
Syracuse University 
So many words have been spoken both mublicl;y anc privately about the 
character building aspects of a liberal education and its noral objectives 
that it is difficult not to use hackneyed and trite phrases in talldne 
about then. If I am muilty cf this offense I hope you will bear with me. 
I am not nearly so concerned about the kincs of vords we use in 
connection with this theme as I am that they be meaningful anc that the: 
can and will be transposed into action. 


In 1938 the Dean of the Colle-e of Liberal Arts of Syracuse University 


(anc incidentally he is now Vice-Chancellor of that institution) made 


the following statement about the purpose of the College: 

"The co-educational Collere of Liberal Arts provides for the 
acquisition of a broad understanding, development of skill in associative 
thinking and generalization, training in the retention and use of pertinent 
bits of experience and truth and te cultivation of a rational, scientific, 
and ethical approach to the world and to life . .« ." 

This has always seemed to me to be a precise and accurate statement 
anc I woulc like to Ciscuss with you todayy the importance of the cultivation 
of that "ethical approach to the world and to life" without which all of 
our other fine sounding phrases are shallow and insiznificant. 

what Go we mean by an ethical approach to life? I am a seorrapher 
as well as a dean and I was particularly interested in the statement of 
the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Iistorical Association: 
"Education always has a geosraphical and cultural location; it is therefore 


specific, local and dynamic, not general, universal, and unchanging; it 
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is a function of a particular society at a particular time and place 
in historj; it is rooted in some actual culture and expresses the 
philosophy and the recognized needs of that culure. . .« e" I am not 
sure we can agree completely with this statement if it implies that 
there are no ideals and values in education which are unchanging. The 
personal moral values change; the fundamental moral values persist 
through history. 

The first distinguishing mark of American education is interest in 
the individual, and it is concerned with the total development of the 
incividual: his mind, his body, his emotions, his values and ideals. 
The seconc is a concern for democratic ideals and social justice, and 
unlike the countries of Zurope our approach to social anc economic 
problems is throuch the incivicual rather than the croup. It is the 
importance that we attach to incivicuals that makes us so sensitive to 
human values. American education has taken seriously the ideals of the 
American Constitution and of the founding fathers. Our relisious heritage 
has also played an important role. Our mission is to bring a richer and 
better life to everyone. Our goal is freedom, truth and light for 


spirit and mind. Visitors from abroad have said that in America education 


is almost a religion. 


I have the feeling that we must go back to the secondary schools if 
we are to be effective. This can be accomplished by preparing our 
secondar, teachers not only with good sound liberal arts traininz but 
a thoroush incoctrination of the philosophy of the liberal arts. If 
this is accomplishec students will come to colle7ve with some idea of 


the importance of the liberal arts curriculum. All too often the hirh 


school sraduate Imows a rreat ceal about the athletic and social aspects 
& +e 
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of the colleve which he plans to attend, but his Inowlecce of the 

acaderic is vame and confused. ‘i/ithout some knowledre of the foundations 
and objectives and the methods of instruction, the berinnin; student is 
likely to flouncer. So:ehow we must see to it that a stucent zains an 
understandins anc. resards with enthusias:: the besic anc essential meaning 
of human knowlecze so that he can expect to become a trvl; ecucated 
person. 

Fortunately there is a rrowing recorsnition among the leaders in 
secondary anc higher education of the problem which we face. The problem 
is how to give the educational experience continuity from secondary school 
to college. Somehow we must as a team with leacers in the secondary 
field think throuzh our mutual problems. w#e must realize that youth today 
faces different life situations from those which most of us faced at their 
ace. Family and community life tocay is very cifferent from that of our 
parents and prandparents. ‘Jot only should the subject material in 
education have continuity but of ecual or rreater importance is the 
formulation of a set of reneral princinles bt which the life course can 
be sete Only youth can set the course but cooc teachers can aic 
immeasurabl: throuch their teachine anc. action. The home anc church can 
anc shoul«: plazy an important part, but it rust be a unitec effort. All 
too often one or all of these institutions for various reasons have 


iled and we find student i: €ge who has the ability acadeni v 
failed e find a student in college who has tl bility cally 


but lacks the basic incredients that make up a set of values. 


The problem for youth is further complicated by the fact that we as 
a people anc nation seem to lack clear-cut direction on all sorts of 
issues. It is a difficult thing for a youn;: person to cevelop clear- 


cut values and character and oftentimes see in his own home and 
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community the wrong emphasis put on social and economic affairs. The 
family should be the most natural grouping for welfare, comfort and stability. 
But people see in our present state of society a weakening of the ties 
that bind families torether, anc they fear that this constitutes a menace 
to the values in life which in the past have been baric. Je stress 
equality ano the incividual, whereas the traditional faril; idea was that 
of a cirector and cooperation. ‘Je now have pneonle livinse in closel:” 
packec cities, subject to all the distractions of urban life, instead of 
the calm, cooperative neirhborly zroups of rural life. There was a time 
when the head of the family was the guice, counselor, support and law- 
giver of the household. Today everyone has an equal -- or equally loud ~ 
voice in family affairs. 

The family should hold its pre-eminent place in our way of life 
because it is the only possible base upon which a society of responsible 
human beings has ever found it practicable to build for the future and 
maintain the values they cherish in the present. The vital thing is to 


preserve those elements of civilization, culture, ideals, standarcs and 


customs which the past found ~ooc, and merze them with the new or changed 


factors which present cay believes valid, 

Ideas rmst develon in the family before the cormunity aconts theme 
There is scarcely an action performed M7 a »erson that is not rviced and 
colorec by what is or has been learned in the fartily. The person who is 
frustrated in farily life is likely to become the cynic of world life. 
On the other hanc, wholesome anc constructive thinkins in the family 
will penetrate school end society. The man who learned within the 
family to accommodate himself to others, to subordinate, when necessary, 


his personal interests to the interests of the group, and to tolerate 





in others fads and habits he wovld condemn in himself is a man who has 
learned many of the lessons necessary to good citizenshipe 

One of the natural extensions of the family council and the ritual 
of family sharing is the help the church gives. It is recornized that 
the church has a responsibility for building the home and supporting it 
as an institution, and at the same time the family group is the strong 
support of the church. The virtues of religion are the very virtues 
which are needed by parents in their own relations and in their relations 
with their children, 

If the home, church and school have been effective, by the time he 
leaves hirh school the qualities that make him what he is as distinct 
from other persons have been assembled. [is future depencs upon how he 
welds these traits, values and elements of rersonality; into something 


which is stronzer than personality -= character. 


The only valid approach to a vrorram of ecucation is by way of the 
sense of values it strives to foster in its students. It seems to me 
that all other aims of education are ancillary to this one. 

A new moral outlook is needed. The old dogmas and cliches are 
invalid in a world of rapid material progress. we hail with joy the 
invention of labor-saving devices that make our lives more comfortable 
but we are slow to relinquish our old patterns of thought. It is an odd 
paradox in Anerica that our acceptance of technolo~ical cevelopment is 
in constant conflict with our love for the status quo in human 
relationships. Cultural las will always be with us unless this conflict 


is resolved. we do not hail with jo the development of the hydcroren 


bomb, but it is here, anc it is certain that our very survival depends 


upon our ability to work out away of life that will precluce its use 
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arainst other human beings. 
"Divide and conquer" is a technique as olc as the world anc never 


has it been employed more than it is tocay. The conflict over Necro 


serreration has been at a height curing the past year. leal social 


prorress is not accomplishec by violence and it seens a sac corment on 
our educational history that the majority of people fail to recognize 

the "divice and conquer" method as a technique of violence. Particularly 
through the study cf the humanities should we be able to make it possible 
for students to see clearly the successes and failures of mankind and to 
understand the possibility for betterment of mankind. 

The value of a liberal education is without questicn, but we can do 
more than we are doing to turn out students who as a collearue has said 
know more about making better lives than how to make a better livins. 

The colleres have a sreat moral oblication in determining the values 
that are to be ceveloped in their stucents. The theory that character is 
formed in the early years of childhood is basic but it is not the whole 
story. All of life is a learning anc chanzinz process anc the late 
adolescent years are a very impressionable period. i/ttituces and lovalties 
are still beinz acquired. The collcere stucent who is sainine an uncer- 
standing of the errors and achievements cf the past will formulate a 
better pattern for his own life and for the lives of his chil¢cren. He 
is turning his thoughts from self-centered activity to the good of 
society. 

In the building of character, the development of discriminating good 
taste is still important. I have watched with interest anc some dismay 
the growth of a whole new system of influences on younr children and 


teen-agers during the past decade or two. The educational possibilities 
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of television are great but I take a dim view of many of the progranis 
which seem to have the hishest spectator rating amonc our youth. They 
are in line with the popularity; of cortic and horror bool:s. Our pvbdlic 
schools can cdo much to combat the influence of these prevalent ways of 
destrovine the value of leisure time but a great responsibility rests on 
the collezes to help students build a new set of values and interests. 

Inspired teaching is the essence of a college and the direct 
responsibility of the dean. No matter how well trained our faculty 
members are, unless they have a deep conviction about the role of a 
liberal arts education in the development of a rich and satisfying life, 
they will be ineffective members of our teachinz staff. Or perhaps I 
should put that another way -- unless in their own educational process 
our faculty members have acquired that deep conviction, they are not 
qualifiec for their posts and there shoulc be no place on our faculties 
for theme 

“here must be asharec life between teachers anc stucents. Cnilr as 
our teachers understanc the creater spiritual valucs are they able to 
interpret them to their students. Anc only as they nut into practice in 
their own lives this understanding is their influence strong and 
effective. 

Academic freedom is widely discussed and important as this is, 
academic responsibility is more significant. Academic freedom implies 
not only freedom from unreasonable restraints but freedom for the fullest 
development of mind and spirit. 

A liberal education must not be available only to those of wealth 


anc secular influence. Nore and more it must be mace available to the 


many. The Greeks had a word for it: "hoi polloi." This is an expression 
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in some disrepute but it expresses my thought -- the larger group of the 
people who are the bulk and mainstay of our society. Real social progress 
is largely dependent upon the sense of values held by the majority of 
men and women and they are the bedrock of our democracy. what they hold 
dear determines what the world of the future will be. 

we seek, in our liberal arts education, princinles. Tlie are hardy, 
communicable and profitable. Principles do not chanre from year to year 
under the vicissitudes of life. They can be appliec to cifferent 
situations and acc their measure of jucement to our thinkinz. They sive 
satisfaction because we feel that having adced a principle we have gained 
something of great value, 

The liberal arts broaden our horizons, fill our minds, enable us to 
continue growing in knowledge and wisdom. President Griswold of Yale 
puts it this way: "The purpose of the liberal arts is not to teach 


businessmen business, or prammarians frammar, or college students Greek 


and Latin (which have disappearec from their required curricula). It 


is to awaken anc cevelop the intellectual anc spiritual powers in the 
incivicual before he enters upon his chosen career, so that he may bring 
to that career the sreatest possible assets of intellizcnce, resourceful- 
ness, judgment, and character." The liberal arts may not‘teach us to 
make atomic bombs or more money, but they will help us to uncerstand 
present dary political, social anc econortic problems, They will show us 
that the puzzling questions associatec with sood and evil, happiness and 
miser;’7, life and death have not changed very much through the agese The 
voices that speak to us across the birth and death and rebirth of nations 
touch every emotion of our generation. They provide us with a sense of 


proportion, a standard of values, and a profound respect for the truth. 
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It is the responsibility of the college to cherish the ideals 
instilled in students by the family and the church. If they come to 
us without these, cynical and bitter because of failure in family life, 
without the security of this background, it is our responsibility to 


develop within them an appreciation of spiritual ideals. The complete 


man, the free man, the democratic man, the dedicated man needs the 


steadving influence of religion anc family love. 

Knowledge is power. In the Book of Genesis the fruit of the 
forbidden tree was knowledge. Hat the fruit of this tree and "your eyes 
shall be opened and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." Eat 
the fruit of this tree and one can no longer stay in the garden of 
innocence. Eat the fruit of this tree and one faces danger and difficulty 
and all the endless problems of an imperfect world. But one is also 


armed with regal powers. 





LIBERAL EDUCATION -- THE VOCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Dean James F. Fullington 
Ohio State University 


when Dean Alderman asked me to take part in this procram, he posed 


the problem as follows: “What can be done to make the student certain 


that a liberal education is the rost practical of all ecucations." I 


shall state my answer, or thesis, at once: 

In a societz7 infectec with anti-intellectualism anc secularism and 
vocationalisi, we cannot convince students that an ecucation concerned 
with the rind anc the spirit is practical, wiless at the same time, or 
even earlier, we convince them that it is also practical in purely 
material respects. 

To put it in terms of the market place, if we are to promote and 
sell liberal education, the student must be convinced that in addition 
to becoming a better man and a more valuable member of society, he will 
also be able to get a job, which in time, if not immediately, will 
provide a comfortable income and social status. 

In speaking of liberal education here, I have of course had in 
mind the conventional fourevear program cf liberal stucies acministered 
Within a collere of liberal arts anc. sciences and leacinz toward a 
bachelor's degree. The term can of course be applied to other proscrans, 
at least in part -- e.%., the BeSce in Scucation, or Commerce -= which 
in my University are not adminstered by the College of Arts and Sciences, 
though serviced by ite The nurture of liberal studies in vocational 
curricula is or ought to be of great concern to us, and indeed I feel 
that we in the liberal subject matter cepartments will not fulfill our 


function in education and society until we are as deeply concerned for 
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students and procrams in these areas as we are for our own majors. 

Nevertheless, in what I have to sa;r on the topic, I will confine 
myself to prorrams aaministerec within the colle~e of liberal arts. 

The subject is difficult enouch without takinre in the whole Universitz. 
And I suspect that the effectiveness of our missionary work abroad will 
depend upon the soundness of the church at home. 

Let me say at once that there is nothing wrong with the vocational 
objective in education nor with a special program of courses to meet the 
objective. On the contrary, the college of liberal arts forvets its 
historical purposes, if it denies that one of its important ends is to 
prepare young people to become productive members of society. Certainly 
they should be prepared to take part in the world's work; and in our 
society we must have larre numbers of citizens with specialized skills 
and knowledse. The evil creeps in when either in the collere of liberal 


arts or in the technical or professional school the vocational objective 


comes to be looked on as the primary or sole reason for hisher ecucation -- 


when, as in the fable, the camel of excessive specialization cradually 
forces the man out of the tent. 

We are all familiar with the unhans” results: The indifferent, 
apathetic, and even hostile students in required broacening courses. The 
use of elective opportunity to further increase the specialization of 
the major. The psychological disturbance of the student who cannot 
decide upon his vocational objective, with the consequent aimless 
drifting through his courses, or from curriculum to curriculum, until 
he is dismissed for low graces. The unwise choice of a curriculum 
because of a vocational objective not adapted to the student's 


temperament or capacities. 





The unhappy results are not confined to poor or averarse stucentse 
I remember the boy with real flair for literary stucies and a ceep 
interest in them who reluctantly decided to major in bacteriolom rather 
than English, so that he woulc be preparec for a job. And I still carry 
the sad memory of the four top juniors in the Collece whom I interviewed 
in a competition for a scholarship prize. All of them had nearly perfect 
academic records. Their high quality was testified to by their professors. 
They were keen, quick to comprehend questions, intelligent in conversation-- 
as attractive a lot of youngsters as you would want to see. Two were 
majors in chemistry, one in French, one in preemedicine. Our questions 
were framed to discover their interests outside their special fields, 
their reading habits, their awareness of contemporary affairs, etc. I 
shall not report in detail on their narrow ranve of interest and infor- 
mation. But I shall report that the prize went to a major in chemistry, 
chiefly because he reac sporadically in the New Yorker (which his mother 
subscribed to) and listened to classical records (in his mother's 
collection). 

Ilow many future Oppenhcimers are we allowing our best younc people 
to male of themselves? 

Vocationalism and excessive specialization are not separate phenomena, 
but two aspects -- or manifestations -- of the same thing. Perhaps it 


would be proper to say that each is at once a cause and effect of the 


other. Nevertheless, it will be convenient to consider each one separately. 


First, vocationalism. 
If Mr. Gallup were to take a poll of the country on the question, 
"what should be the primar-y aim of hirher ecucation," I stronsly suspect 


that a majority would vote for vocational preparation - by which would 
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be meant a specialized training for a specific occupation. I have no 
doubt that a food many micht vote for "citizenship" -- but more often for 
other people's children than their own, Be that as it may, the majority 
of our male students come to the University with a strong vocational 
conditioning. Their attitude clearly reflects the attitude of family, 
friends, high school teachers, the whole local comunity. wisely or not, 
many of our entering freshmen have already made their vocational choice, 
Many of the rest are likely as not in an agony of indecision; and some of 
these, I am sure, wonder if their unhappy state does not result from some 
deficiency of character or mind, 

The pressures for vocationalism, however, do not proceed exclusively 


from lay sourcess They come from within, as well as without, academic 


walls, Thus, students who are not vocationally oriented, nor concerned 


about the fact, are quickly advised of their neglect by the local require- 
ment that they select a college of reristration. Shall it be Agriculture 
or Arts or Commerce or Engineerinc? Thus the very act of acmission to 
the university requires a vocational choice. To this hint is added the 
subtle, continuins influence of fellow stucents, most of whom are already 
preparinr for acareer. Other influences play upon hin, the remarks of 

a teacher or of a personnel worker - even the proselyting statement in 
collere catalogs. Our student also discovers that a zood many of his 
professors seem to assume that the justification of the college major is 
the vocational uses to which it can be pute Sometimes our student may 
discover in professors of the humanities a strange humility, manifested 
by a subtle implication, if not a forthright statement, that although 

the professor's courses contribute much to the life of the mind and the 


spirit, they are of little use in making a livine, and his professor of 
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science may clinch the arrument b:; assertine that the value of literary 


studies lies in the resources they »rovice for the use of leisure tine. 


Specialization 





Althouch the vocational attitude which the stucent brinss to collece 
often influences him to concentrate his stucies in a sinrle field of 
knowledce I cannot point out too enphatically that the collere alone is 
responsible if he is either allowed or required to specialize unduly, The 
college appoints the teachers, approves courses of instruction and 
curricula, and sets the conditions under which degrees are granted. The 
college can eliminate the evil of over-specialization -- if it wishes. 
That the evil is widely recognized is evidencec by the movement of recent 
years away from the free elective system to a more balanced program, 


inclucing the development of so-called veneral education courses. These 


movements improve a situation that was setting out of hand, but to me 


they sursrest police restraint rather than moral rearmament. 


taeo 


a] 


I have said that the colleve is responsible if its students are 
over-specialized and uncer-ecucatede Dut the educational nolicy is 
cetermined by the faculty -= anc it is here that final responsibility 
lies. 

I need not so into a lengthy explanation of the why. lI’ost of our 
faculties in the liberal arts are composed of specialists. They have 
been trained as research scholars, but hardly as educators. Their 
educational ideals, are still tainted by the sraduate school and the 
provincialism engendered by too intensive a cultivation of their own 
little acre. In an institution like mine, the situation is aggravated, 
not only by acministrators, but by department faculties eager for 


scholarly distinction. There is constant pressure for research and 
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and publication. I have more than once heard youn: men told by their 


elders, "You spend too much time on your students." And I have to admit 
that the advice was good. So, in devious and subtle ways the subject, 
not the pupil, becomes the purpose of teaching. The subject becomes an 
end in itself, not a means for liberating the mind and spirit. The 
student is to be made a specialist, or potential specialist, at whatever 
cost to his manhood, 

This attitude is reflected in the kinds of responses we get to 
proposals that the curriculum (or major in a field)be de-specislized or 
liberalized. "A decent major cannot be worked out in less than x hours." 
(But what, in God's name, I should ask, is a decent major?) "we cannot 
lower standards; the fielc has become so extensive that we cannot cover 
it acequately now." Or, "Our students are competing for jobs with 
gracuates of other schools; we will lose stucents if we co less than 
they are doing." Cr, "The American Society for Space Travel has set 
standards for a rission to graduate school. Unless we meet these require- 
ments our graduates cannot compete for scholarships, or even enter a 
graduate school except at a disadvantage." 

Thus we see the action and interaction. The pressures of vocationalism 
from the outside are encourared and reinforced by the very faculties of 
our colleges of liberal arts. In these remarks, you will recognize that 
I have exaggerated somewhat for effect -- though I will still say, not 
very much. Yet I hasten to admit that there are many men of good will 
among us, men with sound educational views, and with strong convictions. 
But it is very difficult for them -- as for us -- not to be confused 
and torn by their backcrounds, their daily associations, and by their 


loyalties, Above all they are bemusec by the function of the major in 
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a liberal program. Is it to be a specialization of the subject, a 


preparation for a vocation, or a means of furthering a liberalization 
of the student? 

I will develop this point no further than to report that sometimes 
in my moments of frustration I woncer if we can ever develop a truly 
liberal procram until we abolish the departmental major altovether. 

I now come to Dean Alcerman's question: ‘What can be done to make 
the student certain that a liberal education is the most practical of all 
ecucations ?" 

Ify colleacues on the progran have alread: sugrestec what can be cone 
with respect to intellectual and moral values. I shall therefore confine 
myself to the practicality of a liberal education in terms of material 
values. 

First, it hardly seems necessary to remind you that we cannot lick 
the problem overnight and by a simple straichtforward procedures we are 
confronted by an enormous educational task, the task of educating students, 
faculty, counsellors, teachers in the schools, parents, employers, and 
the public at larce. A venture of such »roportions cannot be accomplished 
by a dean, or a president, or a sinvle collere. To succeed, it must be 
a nation-wide job, where each works is own vineyard in his owm way. It 
will not be accomplished in ten years or twenty, thouch I am optimistic 
enouch to hope that within five years we can make a slisht ripple on our 
local pond. I a made the more hopeful by the sometimes nebulous, some- 
times clearly defined signs aronz leaders of public opinion of a trend 
to deplore the neglect of the humane studies. 

But one must begin at home. we must educate our own students and 


faculties first, and then work outward. I myself have chosen to start 
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with the collere placement office. (I should point out that we have no 
centralized University service)e we have somewhat redefined its purpose. 
It must not only place students in good jobs, but in the process collect 
information which can be passed back to the student body, the faculty, 


and counsellors, with one paramount end in view: To prove to students 


and faculty, I might add) that there are good jobs for liberally trained 
5 


non-specialists, that industry and business is willing to provide oppor. 
tunities to able young people for training and advancement, and that a 
bricsht English major can go just as far as a bright engineer. The 
placement cirector works closely with our collere office counsellors. 
The next problem is to devise means, informal and formal, of communicating 
placenent information effectively to our Faculty partl; to contribute to 
their general education, but even more to aid them in acvisin: students. 

The more I study this problem, the more I am struci: tr the abysmal 
imnorance of stucents about the ways in which men rake their livinss, 
about the vast variety of occupations, about the formal trainins required, 
about the personal qualifications different jobs require, and about what 
is necessary for success. lost of our College faculty are only slightly 
less ignorant than their charges. The geologist knows what a geologist 
does and what job opportunities there are for those with geological 
training; but he may know very little about occupations other than his 
own or even about business in generale I am convinced that the quality 
of vocational advising by our iaculty (and that is necessarily involved 
in academic advising) could be vastly improved by only a small, though 
vigorous and continuinrc campaign of ecucation on facts of employment. 

Of the students, however, there can be no question. We are beginning 


to work on them through our counsellinz staff and in freshman survey 
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courses. But student ignorance transcends belief, not only about 


occupational opportunities anc the nature of various jobs, but even more, 
about such simple matters as what an employer expects of an employee, and 
how one gains advancement. Our placement director, a man with a long and 
successful career in business and industry has been appalled by his dis- 
coveries. lIlalfin earnest, he has suggested that we set up a course to 

be called "Facts of Life" 01. I doubt if we will do so, but the 
suggestion has its points. 

What are some of these vocational facts of life? Here are a few of 
the more obvious that we want to keep hammering ate I have no statistics 
at hand, though some of the facts I allege have been substantiated by 
studies. Others are from observation and deep conviction, 

le A liberal education is (or can be) a vocational education, 

without regard to the field of specialization. 

There are many concrete indications that employers in industry 
and business not only believe so, but increasingly act in that 
belief, 

For most jobs in the world, especially higi: level ones, no 
formal trainin: is provided b; colleces. 

Industry and business is hungrily searching for food junior- 
executive material. Here, with occasional exceptions, it is 
likely to be more interested in the applicant's personality, 
intelligence, and character than in his special training. 

In industry and business the larger organizations, at least 
generally expect to give new personnel its special training on 
the job or in their own schools. 


A man with a specialized training may fet a better salary to 
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start, but what he earns subsequently is up to hime 

A very large proportion of vocationally trained graduates, 

possibly a majority, do not end their business careers in the 

kind of jobs they were trained for, Sither they were not suited 

to the job, or it did not lead anywhere, or they found it more 

cesirable to shift occupation, 

By reason of his education the liberally educated man should be 

more adaptable and hence better able to shift from one type of 

occupation to another to his advantace. 

If these "facts" appear obvious, I can only say that larrse numbers 

of stucents do not !mow them. iZven larrer nuxbers dd not lnow about 
other, somewhat more esoteric facts of employment. If we keep dimiing 


such infornation into our stucents year after year, I am convinced that 


some shift in attitude will come about; but only if we can prove our 


point by performance and other unquestionable evidence. Of course, not 
all of our students will get good jobs. A few are unemployables even 
before graduation. But we can place the good ones and the average onesSe 
And in time the student grapevine will begin to carry the messaze for us. 
But much public relations work will not by itself achieve our larrer 
objective -- to show that a liberal education is the most practical of 
all educations. For to do so we shall have to chanre the whole climate of 
Campus opinion, not only of student opinion, but of faculty; opinion. I 
do not consider this likely as over-specialization and its causes remain 
anong uSe In some way <= in what way I shall not propose -- our faculties 
must be brouzht to the conviction that courses anc curricula, shoulc. have 
as their first objective, not so ruch rastery of a subject matter, as 


disciplining the student's minc, stirmlatine him to new insights and 
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perceptions, refining his emotions, and developing his values. No woncer 
students are skeptical of the personal value of courses not immediately 
related to their major program, when only too often the aim of the course 


appears to be no more than to provide a body of information; or when a 


professor in his major subject advises him to "get your requirements out 


of the way," so that he can get on with what counts. Or when printed 
departmental announcements urge that students use their elective opportunities 
to take more courses in the major subject -=- or in closely related fields, 
Or when the curriculum required for a certain major is so crowded with 
major courses and unavoidable prerequisites that he has no elective 
opportunity whatever. lost of our colleg2s I suspect set up a. pattern 

of required courses to insure some breacth of trainine anc the acquisition 
of basic skills. But the practice is not likely to be full; effective 
until our faculties have a ceep conviction of the rightness of the ends 
for which they were established and an intelligent and informed concern 
for their effective operation. 

I have no words of wiscom about how my fellow deans should approach 
the taske As I indicated at the outset, I have no illusions about either 
an easy or final success. But I do have an abiding optimism that by the 
grace of God, and public opinion, and our own efforts, improvements can 
be brought about. Climates change in geological time, and climates of 
opinion con change in the life time of a man, as all of us who have 
passed the half century mark can testify. The pendulum always reverses 
its swinge I feel that our pendulum has reached the end of its arc, or 
is even retreating from it. It is up to us by whatever means we can 


devise, to hasten the rate of its sweep. 





ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM AND THs Al ERICAN COLLEGE 
Dean Ivan Me Stone 
Beloit College 

If coals were ever carried to Newcastle, I am carrying them now, 
when one undertakes to discuss the subject of anti-intellectual forces 
and the American collere, he undertakes a task that, in one fashion or 
another, has enzagec probably every person in this room. And since many 
of vou, my collearues, have examined the subject much more extensively 
and more intimately than I, too much oricinalit;” cannot be claimec for 
the points of view exnressed,. I need scarcely assure zou that I did 
not volunteer for this assirnment. I was drafted by "General" Alcernan) 

The story is told of the man who in midewinter was followinse with 
more than passing interest a shapely female form aheac, when suddenly 
she slipped on a bit of ice and went sprawling on the pavement. Hovering 
over her at length, but with gentlemenly hesitation, he finally blurted 
out, "If I knew where to take hold of you, itd help you ups" A 
corresponding predicament confronts me when I try to cetermine where and 
how to take hold of this subject. I can only hope that the facts selected 
will provide at least a few minor targets for the firing in the afternoon 
Giscussion groupse 

We live in a time of suspicion anc distrust, -- of charge and counter- 
charcee Self-annointed vigilantes anc other defencers of the American 


way, (undefined, incidentally) determine subversion according to their 


taste, condemn br association, cub those who dare to differ as eg: head, 


long-hair, leftist, dangerous racical, or even liberal§ These zealous, 
probably sincere but sometimes smurply arrorant critics would firuratively 


if not actually burn our books, screen our speakers, probe our methods, 





question our loyalty. 

The attackers of intellectual freedom, I am convincec, frequently 
do not understand its essential character. And those who would attack 
for personal or political advantace can scarcely believe in the puarantees 
of the Bill of tights or place much reliance on the cemocratic processe 
Hesitation, discourarement, intimidation, sometimes stark, unvarnished, 
paralyzing fear follow in their wake. Imagination and creativity suffer. 
Conformity and orthodoxy assume abnormal proportions. Colleges refuse 
to permit their debating teams to discuss the recognition of Communist 
Chinae Even Robin Hood and the Girl Scouts Handbook become suspect! This 
unpleasant phenomenon is not new -- far from it. But probably at no time 
since the Civil War has our country witnessed the intensity of recent 
attacks on the scholar and on intellectualism,. 

The forces which would threaten intellectual freedom come, as 


President Arthur G. Coons has reminded us, "From two main sources; 


revolution anc reaction . « »« « revolution on the extreme left or reaction 


on the extreme risht." (Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 





October, 1953, pe 385) This non-intellectual authoritarianism, often 
heavily charged with emotion, frequently appears not to understand or to 
appreciate the central purpose of the American academic system. We 
believe in a liberalizing education as education in freedom and for 
freedom. we believe in freedom of inquiry rather than in indoctrination. 
We insist that in this country of such magnificent resources, the greatest 
of them all is "man's unconquerable mind". (The title of Gilbert Highet's 
book, Columbia, 195) We resist being poured into anyone's mold or being 
"kept" propagandists for the doctrines of any pressure groups, be they 


right or left, economic or political. The trained and responsible scholar 
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must, without compromise or hesitation, sift and winnow in his pursuit 
of truth. And the scholarly pursuit of truth, as President Pusey has 


so well said, is not a privilege and is "not primarily a question of 


'freedom" . « « A scholar or scientist has an obligation to investigate and 


report new ideas in his field, even when his conclusions may be unpopular 


among the general public or among his own colleagues." (A.A.'.P?. Bulletin, 





October, 195), pp. 336-37) 

At ny alva mater, the University of Nebraska, there occurred a 
flare-up some months aro over some widel:y circulated renarlss of a member 
of the faculty on a topic of considerable econortic and political interest. 
The Doard of Nerents, havine interestec themselves in the controversy’, 
acoptec a resolution takinz the following constructive and cormendable 
stands 

"In the realm of hisher education, the richt to question, to explore, 
to express, to examine anc re-examine is of necessity exercised continually. 
Were it not so, our diverse intellectual resources would become stasnant. 

The men and women selected by this university, as a part of the 
structure of higher education, are chosen for their proficiency, for 
their expertness, in various fields. By virtue of their training and 
scholarly endowments they must be assured of and are expected to understand 
both the richts and responsibilities of their positions, includins these: 

1. The full right to speak as a citizen. 

2e The responsibilities of citizenship. 

3. The right, as a professional person, to freecor: in research 
YW 


a 
vy 


and to publication of the results thereof, lirt.ted only 


the precepts of scholarshi»o anc the faithfvl performance of 


other cuties. 





4. The right as a professional person to free and thorough 

expression in the classroom. 

The rights to uphold, to discuss and to dissent are the moral fiber 
of America's greatness. They are likewise the strength of a great 
university." (Quoted in Satuday Evening Post, February 27, 195, p. 12) 

I should like to hope that all boards of trustees would man the 
bulwarks as adequately under similar circumstances. 

Intellectualism cannot be stancardized. when and if our faculties 


fear to be themselves; when and if they take refuse in negativism rather 


than assert pnositivism; when and if teachers shrink from the controversial 


and seek only security, -- then the basic freedom of inquiry will have 
been compromisec and the American collere will have sacrificed perhaps 
its most cherished possession. 

And althouch we professionals, or neo-professionals, of the colleges 
and universities are perhaps most directly interested, society at larre 
has a heavy stake in this challenge. why? Because is it not true that 
the basic freedom of the mind is the foundation upon which other freedoms 
stand? Lyman Bryson proposes that the ecucator's freedom “is a special 
kinc of freedom. If those who are charged with education are not free 
no man can be because teachers make freedom for others." (The Drive 


Toward Reason, pe 0) The converse would also appear to be true -- that 





the misguided teacher is in a peculiarly strategic position to warp the 
concepts of freedom. In any event a responsible, democratic public which 
blinks repressions on free trade in ideas in the narket-place will not 
indefinitely be either responsible or democratic. 

To those who would keep thinrs as they are, who recoil in dismay 


from a critical examination of the status quo, we would contend that to 
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re-think, to re-exanine, to criticize is not to be subversive. A back- 
ward look through the centuries provides convincing evidence that the 
progress of mankind has most often resulted from constructive discontent. 
when this country spends an estimated three billion dollars annually on 
research, can any reasonable person carp about the sanctity of the status 
quo? Re-examination, change, and rovement are essential to our educational 
system. If there were no change, there would be no colleres$ 

This is not to imply for a moment that chanze is cesirable solely 
for the sake of chance or that all heretics are heroes. The independent 
thinker, the heretic, the non-conformist are entitlec to protection but 
this is a far cry from condoning error or encourazine the vronge ‘Jhat is 
naintained is that free inquiry anc cternal and unrelcentins search: are 
the best means yet devised bz; man for arriving at truth. Columbia's 
Henry Steel Comnager urges us to be aware of "the practical consequences 
of the attack upon incependence of thought, non-conformity, dissent, which 
(in his view) is now gathering momentum everywhere in the land « e « e" 
He envisages the following results: 1. " .. . + that we shall arrive, 
sooner or later, at an official standard of orthodoxy or -- to use the 
current term -- loyalty . . e"; 2" . . » firsterate men anc women will 
not and cannot work under conditions fixed by those who are afraid of 
ideas « « e"; 3, and srowing out of the other two, "the development in 


this country of the kind of society in which freedom of inquiry coes not 


flourish, in which criticism coes not flourish, in which orivinality does 


not flourishe" <Anc, he believes, "This is no alermist buraboo; it is a 


development already uncer way." (Freedom, Loyalty, lissent, po. 13-17) 





we believe in intellectual freedom not only because the law and the 


Constitution provice a framework within which the scholar may roam with 
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indepencence, but elso because it is right. In this lanc which nrocuceca 
Thonas Jefferson, libertarian par excellence, it is an assvmption of the 
cenocratic methoc that men will cisagree and that they will be encouraged 
to express that disarreement in responsible fashion. All are familiar, 
no doubt, with the oft-quoted wisdom of Judre Learned Hand, "We must not 
yield a foot upon demanding a fair field and an honest race to all ideas," 
But note particularly the qualifications "fair" field and "honest" race, 
No reasonable person contends that intellectual freedom is absolute or 
that license should not be distinguished from liberty. Fortunately it is 
not my responsibility today to attempt to draw this line of demarcation. 
But all here woulc contend, I feel certain, that honest heretics shovld 
be cistinguished from subversives, that the public end incividual interest 


shoulc be protected from sross irresponsibility, and that the law-breaker 


should receive his penalty. The restraints of honesty, moral conscience, 


social obliration, complete interritz:, anc the reasoned jucrment of his 
academic neers are likewise 
we are all incebted to "ool: for pointing up so effectively 


the distinction between conspiracy and heresy. (In his book, Neresy, Yesee 





Conspiracy, No.) Of course we are opposed to Commmnist infiltration or 





to that of any other non-freeism. Of course we would root out the sub- 
versive, the disloyal, and all others who are committed to a conformist 
authoritarianism. But in pursuing the enemies of free intellectualisn, 

we should be on guard lest we descend to approaches and procedures employed 
by the authoritarians themselves. The maxim, "The end justifies the 
means," constitutes a questionable reed on which to lean in dealing with 
those to whom we are opposed. The wisdom as well as the intecrity of our 


teachine should remove us from the slirhtest suspicion of advocatins 
io) t a 
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Communism as a philosophy or of harboring Communists as individuals. 
But for the college, as an educational process, to present the nature 
and the methodology of Communism is strikingly different from advocating 
Communism as a way of life. I am reminded of the letter from an irate 
father to his son away at collere. "I uncerstand," wrote the distressed 
parent, "that your professors are teaching you about Cormunisme" "Yes, 
that is true," replied the son. "They are teaching us about syphilis, 
too, but the collece doesn't recormend either3" 

In the knowledre that certain sepments of the American public resist 


anc distrust the creative, imaginative scholar, we micht well devote 


greater attention to a general understanding and appreciation of the 


nature of our taske Although I increasingly suspect the word "integration," 
would we not in the long pull be more effective if we attempted more 
diligently to integrate ourselves with our communities? We need ever to 
strive for acceptance of cultural values as an essential part of the 
American way; to counter by our honesty and by our wisdom the notion that 
the intellectual is queer or separate and apart or lacking in virility. 

I recall the explosion of a micwestern leacer of industry when a 

bothersome regulation of the so-called Roosevelt "Brain Trust" was pro- 
mulcated, --"This unauthorized use of brains must stop4§" without 

resortins to intellectual exhibitionism or to a crass paradine of our 
academic virtues, I believe that we could improve the general understanding 
of our central purpose and responsibility. when did each of us last 
address a non-professional audience on such subjects as "The Nature of 

the Liberal Arts" or the "Responsibility of the Colleve in American 

Life?" I doubt if there is much danger that in marching around the 


walls of Jericho, we will over-do the blowing of our own horns} 
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with reference to our undereracuates, the intellectual cause will 
be strengthened if we can somehow de-emphasize the almichty cercree. 
Too often the student (and in this instance I employ the word loosely!) 
stumbles his way through college to a derree without absorbins the 
central purpose of the educative process. Like the laine farmhanc. who 
went to town for a load of provisions only to set the load but forget 
the provisions, this person sets the decree but forrets the education. 
Can we not urge students to re-examine their materialistic drives, their 
penchant for security, risic conformity, and "playing it safe"; their 
resistance to the hard, laborious, but immensely satisfyins, work of 
thinking? Should we not try harder to educate away from narrower 
provincialisms to wider perspectives? Can we not stress better digestion 
of the knowledge gathered in and a more meaningful relationship of masses 
of seemingly unrelated subject matter? If we can, then Commencements 
will be far more joyous days than they are. 

One of the truly sicnificant movements of our times is the emergence 


of tens of millions of under-privilersed peoples -- particularly in 


southeast Asia -- into new national feelinz, new self-respect, new places 


in the sun. With a large part of the world literally in revolution, we 
may be certain that the eyes of others are upon use iie rust insist that 
the revolutionary doctrines of the Founding Fathers continue to burn as 

a beccon fr all who woulc follow. Althouch in its very nature the current 
cold war constitutes a major diversion to intellectual pursuits, it is 
crucial how we are recarded by others. In the war of ideas between the 
totalitarian and the democratic camps, we have committed our resources 

to the cause of human liberties. It is apparent that as men's freedoms 


are preserved and extended throughout the outer world, we are increasingly 
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safe; as they are circumscribed and beaten Cow, we are increasingly 
endanrered. The intensity with which we cefend our birthricht Goes 
matter -- not onl; to ourselves but to otners. 

Now comes the task of raising the lid and havinre a brief look at 
ourselves. What of the colleres and anti-intellectualism? Where is 
our strength? Are we vulnerable and, if so, where and to what degree? 
College faculties and administrations, by and large, are honestly and 
thoroughly devoted to intellectual freedom and the pursuit of truth. 
On balance, the American educational effort has achieved, and well 
deserves, a salutary respect both at home and beyond our geographical 
frontiers. We have staked out our goals, develoned our philosophies, 
and accumulatec a strong balance on the ledrer's credit side. 

All evidence to the contrary notwithstanding, however, we are not 
Gods but menJ We suffer occasionally from self-inflicted wounds. Wwe 
receive some black eyes that are, unfortunately, deserved. And, to 
paraphrase Commodore Perry's famous cespatch followin the Battle of 
Lake Erie, "We must meet the enerry. Te may not only be ours; he may be 
us" 

A college is not necessarily liberal or liberatins simply because 


it is so named. It must be liberating in fact. The collere experience 


should set free, should release, should result in liberal and decent 


attitudes towards the individual anc the world about him. The proof 
of the pudding is in the product. 

Complacency, false pride, dogmatism, self-rirhteousness, negativism, 
cynicism -- if and when these exist, our efforts are weakened. When 
intellectualism retreats too far into the ivory tower; when it quarantines 


itself from the warmth of human environment and character; when it 
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tolerates rather than appreciates the so-called "common man" as though 


men were created unequal; where it is non-social if not actually anti- 


social -- in all such instances, not numerous, I trust, the critic scores 
a touch. The college is after all a social enterprise, and the 
intellectual who is all brains and not a warm, sensitive human being 
damages his cause -- and ours += immeasurably. 

Nor do faculty members best serve the cause of intellectualism 
when they are strangers one to another. Someone has said that too often 
our faculties suffer from that lingering disease dubbed "hardening of the 
categories." When the teacher is arrosant or smug or unduly defensive 
about his own discipline, when he is disinterested in the contributions 
of his colleagues, when he cannot or will not meet them for a frank and 
full exchange of ideas and opinions, he evidences an isolationisn and 
lack of respect which is unworthy of his profession. Faculties, like 
students, have a responsibility to attempt to bring together the parts 
into a cosmic whole. 

Reference has already been made to the requirements of courage, 
honesty, and responsibility. We must likewise insist on genuine ability 
and capacity in those who would teach and lead. The seriousness of the 
task demands the best. And intellectual achievement stands to receive 
a body blow if in the next decade or two the widely predicted shortage 
of trained teachers materializes. 

The intellectual cause is not well served by those who with light- 
heartec certainty give the easy answers, those who always define in 
Simple terms and paint in whites and blacks, lor is it well served by 
the administrator who gives the impression, at least, of evaluating his 


institution primarily in terms of brick and mortar and bathroom plumbing 
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and stadium and student union, rather then in terms of faculty and 


library and laboratories. 

The colleses welcome honest, constructive criticism. ishen we have 
fallen short, when we have not measured up to the full challense of our 
oblisation, the nublic is entitled to lnow that we are earer to strengthen 
our weak spots and shore up our academic walls wherever they need attention. 
But we would appreciate being judged on our entire effort and not solely 
on the occasional, the atypical, the deviator. For example, the 
occasionally heard rumor that college faculties are hot-beds of radicals 
and nests of dangerous revolutionaries is about as wide of the mark as 
any generalization could be. Colleges share with other institutions the 
custodianship of the historical heritage. Certain scholarship in its 
very nature exalts the past. All sound scholarship takes account of 
what has gone before. By and large scholarship makes us safe rather than 
endangers uSe Some deans might even express the hope that their faculties 
were not so conservative as tney are} 

This is no time for self-pity, or neec. we be apoloretic about the 
nature of our overeall accomplishment. I[lonest candor compels us to admit, 
however, that we have not reached the promised land. But, with wisdom ~ 
and honesty, let us stay on the rails and not be diverted from our goal, 
In the face of the attack, our oblisation is all the more clear to five 
shelter and support to the constructive independent mind and to help 
intellectualism in its most abundant fruition to prosper. when we would 
be intimidated, may we not assume that courage is as infectious on fear’ 
when it is dark enough, one can see the stars. As for myself, I suspect 
that we have turned a corner and that for the present, at least, the 


worst is over. I am proud of the defense of the intellectual role made 
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by various leaders in our profession. I think of late I detect a rising 
swell of popular interest in the nature of intellectual freedom and the 
stake we all have in its nurture and cevelopment. Can any of vou recall 
when so much was being written on freecom anc, apparently, beins wicelr 
read? I need only refer to such recent titles as Elmer Davis! best seller, 


But We Were Dorn Free, Erwin D. Canham's New Frontiers for Freedom, 








professor Commarer's freedom, Loyalty, Dissent, Dishop Oxnan's I Protest, 





Norman Thomas! The Test of Freedom, and President !Jarold Taylor's On 





Education and Freedom. 





while accepting constructive and valid criticism on intellectuals 
and intellectualism, we shall, I trust continue to resist attacks made 
with ulterior motives and for personal or partisan advantage, With faith 


in our cause, with clarity of purpose, with the courage of honest cone 


viction, and with a continuing dedication to the deep and satisfying 


task of stretching and freeing human minds, may we not calmly and 
confidently take the offensive? Intellectualism can be and should be 
practical. Dut the ultimate test is the extent to which the educated 
nan is content within himself, has developed deep inner resources on 
which to draw, has contemplated the rmvsticism of life and the universe, 
and has, with humble sensitivity, atteripted to relate himself to the 
uninown and the un!mowable. 


we are obligated and, I believe, entitled to hold our heads high 


as we look to the future. 





THE ACADE]IC DEAN 
President Henry 1’. Wriston 
Brown University 

The functions of a dean of liberal arts are as the sands of the 
sea -=- myriac. I shall not attempt to enumerate them, but sort out a 
few grains from the shelving beach. 

rirst, an academic cean must be a veritable fountain of ideas. I 
would not have anybody thinl: I believe that anyone, even a cean, could 
spray up a never-encing stream of new ideas; that is asking humans to 
perform archangelic functions. Though I reject with violence the 
definition of deans as "mice in rats! clothing," after thirty vears of 
intimate association with a succession of deans I am not tempted to pin 
wings on them. JI should hope that in the fountain of ideas there would 
be some new ones to take the place of those that evaporate in the air or 
spill over into the gutter. Let us be candid: if our educational progress 
were wholly dependents upon new ideas, the situation would be hopeless. 

The fountain, therefore, should be like some of the most beautiful 
I have ever seen, recirculating what has many times been cast up and 
fallen back. Thus, even if the ideas in the deans! fountain are, for 
the most part, the same ideas, constant flowins will keep them aerated, 
so that they do not become stavnant. There is reason for both courage 
and confidence because ideas can be fresh without being new; however 
they can remain fresh only if kept in lively circulation. An old idea 
so treated, will be contimuously refreshed with oxygen; then after 
rejection for many years it may at last be accepted. 


The second function is even more exacting. we should not mourn 


ideas lost through evaporation before acceptance; for the most part such 
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thoughts had only a low order of stability; they were like some of 


those evanescent chemical elements which are never found in a pure state, 


and, when produced, disappear with startling rapidity. But when an idea 


proves stable in structure and has been accepted by the academic 
cormunity, the dean must see to it that is is not then cestroyed by 
evaporation. Yet this is an all too common occurrence. 

I have known instances where a welleconceived rraduation requirement 
was destroyec, not by action of the faculty nor by action of a roverning 
board, but by a series of almost unnoticed administrative “interpretations" 
made by a registrar. The end product was a practice which héc no 
legislative standing whatever; even worse, it had no logic, no coherence. 
In short, the idea which lay behind the original legislation had evaporated 
leaving only a bureaucratic practice. I recall a piece of timber taken 
from the Brown library; its surface was intact, but termites had eaten 
the substance away until only a paper-thin shell was left. Such a situation 
is rare with termite-infested wood; it is common enough in academic 
administration. 

In the third place, the dean has a profound responsibility to see 
that instruction is not eroded. This requires the most extraordinary 
percention and the employment of methods sirtilar to those of an 
intellirence arency. In this city and before this aucience I ought not 
to have to say that intelligence work does not consist in spying, though 
governments do employ spies. we all know that most intellirence work 
neecs no such secret aid, and I am far from suggesting that the dean 
should use spies. Proper intelligence work consists in the alert and 
perceptive observation of data which pass for the most part unnoticed 


but are available to anyone who takes the trouble to look. 
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So far as deans are concermed, food intellicrence work about teaching 
involves listening to the overtones anc the undertones of what stucents 
say in the course of normal conferences about their instruction. hat 
the student says in response to cirect questionin” must be heavils 
ciscounted; the number of distortions of all sorts, under such circumstances, 
is so large as to vitiate the information. what he says when he coes 
not know he is saying it -=- what flows from his stream of consciousness -- 
is of greatest value. Of course, such data require interpretation in the 
light of what the dean knows of the student. Of course, too, they must 
be compared and correlated with what other students have revealed in the 
same naive manner. But by acuity of hearing, which takes account of 
frequency vibrations not usually noticed, the most valuable information 
about teaching is acquired. 


Another source-of intellirence consists in multiple analyses of 


gracese The aim should nat be to see that they conform to a curve, but 


to cetermine whether there is a "halo" in the professor's marlinz, 
whether cracine is erratic, whether it bears any normal relationship to 
other graces of the same stucents where there is reason to believe that 
there should be some comparability. 

Certainly these are not the only sources of information resarding 
the quality anc standards of teaching. A fair and useful evaluation is 
made by accretion, not by inspiration. A dean can accumulate many scraps 
of information from many sources over a considerable period of time; by 
correlating them and synthesizing them skillfully he can form a responsible 
judgment. Sven after all the information is cigested anc fully appreciated, 
there remains the problem of how to use it to make real and effective 


the dean's obligation to keep instruction at concert pitch. 
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The effective use of such information may easily be regarded as 
a threat to academic freedom. It is one of the tragedies of our situation 
that academic freedom seldom has to protect the able, the conscientious, 
the inspired; too often it shields the incompetent and, far more often, 
the inept. To deal with a man who has a passion for lecturing but no 


skill at it, or the man who thinks he can concuct a lively discussion, 


but talks all the time himself (he is a discussant and not a discussee), 


to meet these and many other situations requires a subtlety and a 
suppleness of approach which are cifficult to achieve without falling 
into ceviousness and cognate sins of which administrative officers are 
almost automaticall; adjudged cuilty. 

Nevertheless the problem must be dealt with if the rrowth of the 
student is our objective, if he is the one whose interests we are 
oblirated to serve. It must be faced by resolute and courageous, if 
tactful and courteous, means -= and it may not safely be burked. Colleges 
have been made intellectually bankrupt by tactical retreats, by timidity 
in personnel management, by using "public relations" as an alibi, by 
every sort of evasion to escape a plain duty because it is difficult. 

Another arduous duty, from which there is no escape, lies within 
the province of the dean. He mst fight, in season and out of season, 
and never yeld though he die in the attempt, all endeavors to "save money" 
in instruction. I have seen it argued, indeed I have seen it "proved," 
that students can "learn" more science by demonstration lectures than 
by attendance upon laboratories. That particular "experiment" was a 
typical instance of economic determinism. The object of the "experiment" 
was to prove what the officers of the institution felt its finances 


required to be proved. There is no question that by shaping a certain 
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kind of examination you can show that a student learns more by a given 
method than by some other. This is particularly true if the "other" 
instruction is in overcrowded laboratories, supervised by graduate 
students with no instructional interest, who so throurh the motions in 
order to vet money for survival. 

By adapting the examination vou can prove that students "learn" more 
in a lecture than they do in a discussion. You can prove that students 
will "learn" more if a series of specialists Celiver lectures that the 
students are expectec to correlate by a process in which you do not 
trust the faculty member to succeec. ‘shen vou begin with the premise 
that the stucents must learn what no faculty man is competent to teach, 
you start with an assumption which begs the question. 

If you are not interested in stuffing the students in order to 
measure on an examination paper their retention of the stuffing, if you 
are trying to draw out the students anc stimulate their growth, all these 
"economy" devices are bound to be revealed for what they are -- an effort 
to shortchange the students for economic, rather than educational, reasons. 
The great mass of courses in American colleges consist of a series of 
lectures, with readinrss in a textbook, anc an occasional test (preferably 


an objective test which can be scored with a pattern). It is inherently 


absurd to suppose that a stucent will lcarn best from a man he does not 


know anc who does not know hin, from a lecturer whose voice he hears, 
whose not too attractive facial characteristics are dimly fariiliar, and 
whose name he does not learn until the middle of the semester, 

Common sense, backed by all experience, makes it evicent that the 
Student will develop more rapidly and more fully with someone whom he 


meets facé to face, who tests his mind, end with whom he has some intelligent 
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familiarity. Yet deans have been known not only to condone, but to 
promote, measures which deprive the student of educational experience 
in order to give fiscal satisfaction to presicents, business officers, 
and governins boards. 

Anons my catalorue of myriac duties one of the principal ones is 
to stand at Armazeddon and ficht continuousl:, bitterly, anc skillfully 
to keep the students in contact with books, and preferably with scood 
books, An astonishinz statistic in the averaze American colleve is the 
relativel; small nurver of cifferent books withdrawn from the library. 
An alarming percentace of that small number are taken from the Reserve 
and a shocking percentave even of those are secondary or mere textbooks. 
Sometimes the library figures seem much larger than J have incicated. 
This is easily accomplished; circulation can appear heavy if, in a class 
of reasonable size, enough duplicates are acquirec and ten pages are 
assiened once or twice a week. In this meretricious fashion a ver small 
number of books attain a very large statistical circulation with an 
infinitesimal intellectual result. 

By reason of certain historical episodes which have marked the last 
20 years (to which I make only an oblique reference), one is almost afraid 
to speak of great books. In using such a »nhrase one may be thourht either 
to be acceptins as final the list which was revealed to a dricht yvounc 


man near the shores of Lal:e iichican or, even worse, one may seen to be 


trespassing upon his copyrighte Both risls I must run, for the fact 


remains that the better the book the better the teachins anc the better 


the learning. 


The dean who finds ways to insinuate sood books into the hands of 


good students throuzh good teachers has performed a service beyond price. 
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Many an undergraduate reaches his junior year and several their senior 


year and a few sracuate without havins touchec. a sinrle book of the 


first order of excellence or sirnificance in the intellectual cevelopment 
of mankind. The International Business ?:achines Corporation has a sign 
on every desk and on nearly every wall, "Think." It would be well if 
every dean had a sign on every desk, and perhaps tattooed on his brow, 
"Books, books, books." 

A correlative obligation is to harp insistently and persistently upon 
another string -- that is to have the students write and, even more 
difficult, to have what they write read and, bordering upon the impossible, 
have it read by people who take a responsible relationship to its rcrammar, 
unity, coherence, anc substance. 

I was once involved in an experiment which showed concretely that 
Enelish was the function of a department, not the collere, It was a 
typical educational e:cperiment -- that is to say a trivial approach to a 
ereat problem. It was acreed that the Chemistz cepartment would turn 
its papers over to the English department. Incidentally one collateral 
result was that the Chemistry, department thereby virtually confessed that 
it cid not know how to judge the quality of the Snrelish in the papers, 

The experiment broke down almost immediately because one boy was given 

two grades upon his chemistry paper: an A by the Chemistry professor and 
an F by the English professor. Inasmuch as the "credit" was for Chemistry, 
the lad did not care what the English professor thought. Inasmuch as the 
English professor found his activities futile, he did not pursue them 
further. 

This is a crude illustration of a fatal dichotomy. There is 


overwhelming evicence that, unless all departments care about the quality 
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of writins, the improvement essential to a real education will not be 

made, Unless substantial essats are cCemanded in every course, unless 

they are read critically and returnec with criticism anc comment, we 

shall not make headway arainst the alarming "higher illiteracy" of our 
times. The dean must be the champion of writinge As he recites his 

litany about "books, books, books," he can add another line, "Write, write, 
write." 

This discussion draws me reluctantly to the next function of an 
academic deane He must avoid confusion between meeting the requirements 
for a derree and acquirins an education. I do not need to tell so learned 
a body as this that the root meaning of curriculum is a race course; more- 
over it is an "obstacle race." Presumably the course is not desirned 
merely as a series of obstacles to maie it difficult to ret a decree; 
it is designed to make it more likely that the student who completes 
the course will also set an ecucation. It is calculated to make the 
student test his various powers; its purpose is to see that he coes not 
take an easy way around the barriers, that he does not avoic the effort 
and the discipline which a true education requires. 

Nonetheless we must face the fact that the obstacle race is not 
perfectly constructed. This is partly because we do not know enough 
about human individuals to be able to make one design which will force 


every student into the exercise of his powers. It is also deficient 


because the averace curriculum is so full of compromises amone departmental 


and other special interests within the faculty that it is not so good as 
it ought to be. Indeed, it is not nearly so good as we know how to make 
it if we would lay aside our jealousies, prejudices, special interests, 


and personal idiosyncrasies. 





Of course, the key wealmess of a curriculum is that it has to serve 
4s a wuide for too many people whose talents, interests, capabilities, 
and energies vary so widely. If colleges were really interested in 
education and nothing else, each would select a segment in the scale of 
Bapacity to which to devote its energies. It would also choose a zone 
of intellectual interest to which to appeal. It would then cooperate 


with secondary schools and other institutions in guiding students to the 


place where each would find companions of like ability and similar broad 


objectives. 

As lone as institutions are unwillinse to co these things ( anc in 
the fiercely competitive business that constitutes American education 
inadequate prorress towarc that coal is beins made), there will be 
wealnesses in curricula. Even when an institution is larze enoucth to 
set up alternative prorrans for stucents of different interests, the 
probleri is not solved. Experience has show that the student's choice 
among alternative curricula is often quixotic, reflective of a mood rather 
than profound interest or real capacity. 

In any event, the conclusion is inescapable that many students can 
meet every recuirement for a degree and still avoid an education. They 
can do it by shrewd selection of courses. In this context the intelligence 
Services open to them as to how to perform that feat far exceed the 
information available to the dean, much less his capacity to alter the 
Situation. The stucent can set a degree by use of rote menory and 
avoidance of efforts at original thourcht. Ile can evade the courses that 
require essays anc theses anc find enous! courses that sive objective 
test so that he never has to learn how to write. [He can weave his 
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devious way around the hurdles, over the low ones, uncer the high ones, 





and meet the statistical requirements without such intellectual rain, 

This capacit- to attain a Cerree while escaping an ecucation accounts 
for the well-known fact that many alumni never pick up a book, naturally, 
for recreation. This explains why so many gracuates display obscurantist 


views about economics, politics, security, international affairs, and 


many other topics that ourht to challenge and engace their interest. 


This also is a prime reason why the dean should so organize counselors 
and other intelligence officers that he knows each student, not as a punch 
card which clatters throurh an JBM machine, but as a human beinge He must 
know something of the stucent's family background, somethine of his 
trainins, a sood deal about his health, much about his associates and 
about his habits. If discipline for misbehavior is separatec fron academic 
matters so that the boy's mind and his social acts are hanclec as though 
they hac little reference to each other, the results are fatal. Yet there 
are many places where the stucent as a human beine enc the student as an 
intelligence quotient are treated as having far too little in common. 

The dean, therefore, must bring to bear all the resources at his 
command, Among these are reason, exposition, parental influence, 
fraternity and social pressure, competition, pride, whatever he can 
mobilize; a list of all the weapons in his armory would be formidable. 

With them he can see that the student not only meets the requirements 
but also performs in such a wav that he enjoys roing over the obstacle 
course as an athlete over the hurdles, the hish jump, the pole vault, 
or as a good football pla-rer enjoys the block, the taclle, and carrvins 
the ball. The dean will make sure that the student performs, in other 
words, in so zestful a manner that he cains an ecucation and is never 


afraic that he will co better than he needs to co or that he will learn 
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sonethinz that is not strictly required. 

At best curricular obstacles are low, for no institution has folly 
met the obligation to send elsewhere or cecline acriission to neonle who 
are academically ill adcjustec. One of rn collere classmates usec to 
boast that, siven a couple of weelss with a textbook and a "slic" (which 
was our name for a kind of outline such es one can burr now for nearl:- 
every course offered), he covlc pass amr course in the collese.e Tle was 
not »ut to the test, but I believe he coul¢c have inade zood his boast so 
far as most of the courses were concernede JI know that I passed ry 
freshman mathematics courses (anc there were three of them), all with 
high grades, without ever having the faintest intimation of what they 
were about; the reaninefulness of the operations was never sugested to 
ME 

The obstacles to a degree, I repeat, are low and do not stretch the 
powers of the able student who seeks the easy way. I recall a member of 
my class in collere who never failed a course anc never cot a rrace above 
De This triunph in precision procucec a reforn which required our 
successors to ret a certain percentace of C's; the onl: effect was to 
test a little more sharply the accurac:s cf a mants evaluation of his 


professors and of his om canacit:. lty classmate woulce have receivec 


his cesree in am case; as to any imsrovement the new requirement would 


have mace in his education, the result would have Seen neslicible. 

An acacemic cean has a special anc difficult responsibility -- to 
protect the integrity of the liberal arts. Ne must seek to make the 
concept really meaninreful, first to the faculty, then to students. The 


plain fact is that liberal studies are subject to the operation of 


Gresham's law: bac coin tends constantly to drive out the good, I 
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know a place where there is no department of economics in the collere 
of liberal arts; all the instruction in that field is borrowed from the 
school of business acriinistration., This is econortical; it is efi 
Rut no elaborate demonstration is neeced to point out that econors 
taucht will not be a liberal ¢cisciplines; i% i . partake of the proressional 
emphasis of the school from which it is 

‘any institutions without schools of business have rationalized the 
introduction of business courses into their economics departments. Reins 
so locateu thetr are labeled as courses in liberal culture, whereas their 
whole tone anc temper are different. This is no slander upon business 
administrations; it has its own value anc virtue. Put the subject is not 
one properly to be classifiec amon~ the liberal arts. 


Enelish composition and Unelish literature have too often been taught 


by what can only be called an anti-liberal method. Courses in journalism, 


courses in crama ith a professional or cerme-professionel purpose often 

masquerace as liberal stucies. And some courses in literature ere so 

teaintec with the drers of Sermanic wisscenschaft as to be utterl; sterile 
1 curriculum. 

2 beginnins science course is tocht, not with amy concept of 
liberal learnin-, but as an introcuction to rrofessionzl traininrs. 
Sinmilarl- rany preeriecical courses, which deans of mecical schools denounce 
in vords but often favor in practice, ere as illiberal as any study could 
be. 

To some extent these deviations from the liberal concept arise from 
readiness to acopt as the collere notio "the customer is aiways right." 


They arise from fear that enrollments will not rrow, cr a dreac lest the 


maintenance of the integrity of the prorram will have an adverse effect 
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upon the budret. They often reflect the unvillincness of the public 
relations department to »romote what ourht to ve on the shelves; instead 
it exerts pressure to stock "what the nublic wants. 

we know there is one way to prevent Gresharits lau from oneratines 
in the field of public finance: it is to clinz firmly to a nolicz of 
sound moneys. Such a policy vizilantly pursue! never crives the law an 
ofportunity to function. Precisely the same cure is applicable to colleze 
policy. An undiluted, sinon-pure liberal arts curriculum will probably 
not bring many candidates for All-American nominations; assuredly the 
institution will never make a concealed profit (much less an open profit) 
from student fees; it may well be the colleze will not grow in size as 
fast as some of its neiphbors. But it will be in a position to short- 


circuit completely the erosive effects of an academic Cresham's lau. If 


this is a counsel for perfection, what, may I ask, is a cea for? 


Je now come to the last and most important of the duties cf the 
acaceric dean which I Gesire to mention. le must find ways to cevelop, 
anc. fully to challen~e, tie stucent's self-conficence. The liberal arts 
suffer from lack of faith in their valicity for the mecern vorlc. Arter 
all stucents cetermine the content of their om education; 
of equal capacity in the same course one mar- enter upon it 
cevelop a deep and abidine interests; the other may co throvrsh the 
appropriate motions and purge himself of all knowledce eas soon as the 
examination is over. The students are the determinants in yet another 
sense; the faculty man who sets goals anc standerds which the students 
reject will find his classes decimated anc will observe that his 


colleames who bend and bow to student whims have crowded classes. 


I would not have that last remark -tisunderstood. liany a crowded 











class is cue to the fire, the skill, the charm, the learninre of the 
4.4. 


professor and to the students! admirins resvonse to those qualities. 


a 


any a sparsely pomlated classroori is occasioned, not by the arduousness 
of the subject or the firrmess of the standards, out br the aricity of 

the exposition, bir excessive formalism, try the Cisa rearance of 
freshness as the same textbook is dog-eared by more than twenty :ears of 
service. Dut, leavine to one side the rare teachcr of great drawing power 
and the not so rare teacher with a rift for repulsion, most tend to offer 
what the "averavre" stucent will take. 

That mythical man, “the averarze stucent," has been damaged, I believe, 
not so much by the economic collapse of the thirties as by the resultant 
impairment of faith in the American system -= economic, 
political e- which accompanied and has pernetuatec that 
riere monetar-” anc. production Ccamacves linve lonz since been compensated. 

But the ns:cholocical effect has been a ccneration Cefensive in its mood 
about the econorre in -eneral anc about its own econonic viability in 
particular. 

Cne has cnl:r to listen to the politicians at election tine or to 
lebor anc. industrial leaders at an; time to hear the stron: overtones 
of coubt as to the viability of our cconorzy. itecuctions in the tariff 
and the stimulation of world trace are fiercely contested b73 people who 


insist they are cevotees of free enterprise, but do not want to pay the 


price in enerpy anc resourcefulness to meet foreisn competition. The 


Swiss did not cain their watch ronopoly br cheap labor, but by better 
microengineerinz, better machinery, better desim, better manufacture. 
Tf half the enermr that has been put into the protection of the American 


watch had been put into its improvement, we would be on at least even 














terms with the Swiss. 

The moment that there is a hint of recession, there is an instant 
demand for make-work projects. In the course of the earl; part of last 
year there was an almost hysterical outburst of doubt that our economy 
could be prosperous if war contracts were cut back. We are cealing with 
a generation of students who were born in depression, rrew up in wartime, 
and who only now find the world without 2 major militar: struz¢le. Even 


ay econorys is clearl corinated bi’ w cuction and 1 bts. 
today our econorry is clearl; dominated b: war production and war debts 


Threuch ali their lives students have hearc one wore more often than 


any other, more often than "peace," more often than #strencthm, the key 
wore. of this seneration has been "security." Nearly all the rreat 
founcations for mecical research in svecial fieics have Cevotea tuemselves 
to scarine the neonle to ceath, even those who cid not have their assorted 
Giseases, The morninz news comes with a catalorue of ills long enough 
to maize a hypochoncriac out of a robust Christian Scientist. iJo one has 
yet written a song on the theme, "Accentuate the nrerative," but the 
practice has been assiduously followed. 

That is why our students corie to college afraic of the word "culture,' 
eaver for skills, the more obviously marketable the better. That is 
why the liberal arts are starrerins, why those who should have the 
profouncest faith in their valicitr nonetheless attach labels to them 
to make them seem "practical"! That is why liberal arts colleves are 
afraid to speak of "“econoriics," wiry the; want to persuade students that 


the econo:tic courses are resll: "business acrinistration," The steady 


erosion of faith in the creat historic ciscinlines has been speeded by 
educational psycholovists who do not know much nsycholom, end educationists 


who co not lmow ruch about ecucaticn. 








The cean smst not only cefeat these enemies, he must male headway 


against the super-patriots who are convinced that cemocracy has not 


enough vitalit: to resist Communism, who coubt the applicability of the 


Bill of fights to modern conditions, who would reverse the tradition of 
common law that a man is immocent until proved cuilty, who would accept 
rumor for fact and allegation for proof, and scare the living caylirchts 
out of every timid man and woman in the land. 

It is the dean who must breast this flood, and at the same time make 


the colleve the kind of place the presicent insists it already is. 








CONPERLNCS GROUP TI 


Leader: Dean Willian Z. Cacbury, Jre Recorders: Sist Mary Josetia, ReSel’. 


Naverford Colleze ean, St. Xavier College 


Consultant: Dean D. ne Drazeal 
iorehouse Collere 


Group I met in the Presidential Room, The leacer, Dean William i. Cadbury, Jr., 
called the group to order about 2:30. He suzrested in order that each paper 
given in the mornin session be considered, that a time limit of one-half 

hour be set for the discussion of each papers Dean Cadbury anc Dean Brazealy, 
the consultant, had previously drawn uv pertinent qttestions based on the 

papers and these were posed to the zroup to help initiate the expression of 


opinions. 


The first paper discussed was that of Dean Faigle, "The Responsibility of 

the Dean for the Ethical Perspective of the Student." In his paper, Dean 
Faigle had made the statement that our stucents come to us infected with 
secularism. Dean Cadbury asked whether or not the sroup arreed with this 
statement. The ensuins discussion showed that the majority of those present 
were of the opinion that this was true and that the dean did have a responsi- 
bility to set a high, ethical standard to which both faculty and students 
might be attracted. Dean Cadbury's next question raisec the issue whether 

or not it was risht that a collere should teach that there are unchanging 
values as stated by Faicle. The reaction on the part of the rroup was 
spontaneous and many spoke in defense of Faisle's statement. No one took up 
the negative aspect and cefenced the thesis that uwnchangine values and 
principles co not exist. when Dean Cadbury askec whether or not our f¢roun 
was in arreenent with Fairle's notion that over-specialization in uncer- 
gracuate study is one of the faults of American education, the resvonses were 
varied showing that while sone acreed that overespecializaticn tends to be 
illiberal, others arvued that a low cevree of snecialization tendec to sive 
oni; a superficial anc too reneral an educations 


The discussicn on Dean Fullincton's paper, "The Responsibility of the Dean 

for the vocational Aspect of the Student" was initiate. b> Dean Cadbury 
sugcestine that it micht not be a rood thing to tmr to coiivince stucents of 
the practicality of a liberal education as lullinston had declared in his 
paper. He asked whether or not this risht not result in destrceying something 
of the ultimate validity of the liberal erts. Throughout the ciscussion which 
followed it was evident that the majority present were aware of the fact that 
the teacher plays a most important role in cirectinz the student to under- 
stand the essential character of the liberal arts. It was pointed out that 

it is a well known fact that only a verv small percentare of colleze graduates 
Wind up permanently in the vocational area for which they were prepared and 
that, therefore, liberal arts education could be considered basic to 


vocational preparation. 


with the clock pointing to 3:30 the rroup moved to a discussion of the third 
paper -- that of Dean Stone, "The Responsibility of the Dean for the 
Intellectual Perspective of the Student." Jere the «ntire discussion turned 
about the fear engenderec on our campuses by the recent conrressional 








investications of faculty anc stucents. It was the oninion of many that a 

very unhealthy climate is being fostered on our campuses - - one that is 
inhibitin~ free discussion anc the development of free men and women. One 
presicent stated that he warns his stucents to star away from all orzenizaticas 
on or oif campus for fear of the possibility of later beinc implicated with 
eroups accusec. of havinz subversive tendencies. .jhen the cuestion was nut, 


a 


however, if you had a subversive teacher on sour campus would your stucents 
ve affectec as some think the:r are - - would you keep such a professor? = - 
the answer came quickly « e « Some one reall; subversive has no place on a 
collese faculty e . « students have a right to be exnosec to the oo) 


The Ciscussion stopnec here abruptly at 4:00 Pei! 
Nespectfull;, submitted by 


Sister Vary Josetta, teSelie 
Dean, Saint Xavier Ccllece 
Recorder 











CONFERENCE GROUP II 


Leader: Dean Mary V. Brarinton Recorder: Dean Frank G. Lankard 
Rockford College Baldwin-wallace Collere 


Consultant: Dean Karl Le Hartzell 
Cornell College 


The Group Conference becan by our Chairman askine each person to introcuce 
himself, 


Our Chairman callec attention to the three papers of the norninc, which, in 
reality, set the stace for the discussion croups of the afternoon. She 
callec our attention to the fact that in all of our discussions we are to 
keep clearly before us the responsibility of the Dean in the areas uncer 
consideration. 


Our Chairman, earl; in the ciscussion, threw out the question: Jere there 
items in the papers with wich there is cisagreenent? Cne person felt that 
the papers hac led to somethine of a dichotorry between liberal arts and 
special schools. Yor instance, he saw no Ciscrepancyy in havinre the courses 
in economics scheculed in the School of Commerce, which one of the speakers 
of the morning hac ceplored. 


The question of oversnpecialization came up early in the ciscussione. Some 
members felt that Senior Comprehensive Examinations were a part of this 
problem. They insisted that Senior Comprehensives would increase the emphasis 
on overspecialization, while others felt that the Senior Comprehensives did 
not lend themselves to this danger. The discussion showed clearly that 

Senior Comprehensives are given in most colleres. They vary greatly in type. 
In some collezes they are written examinations: in other colleges they are 
oral examinations; and in still other colleges there is a combination of 
written and oral examinations. Some colleres limit the number of hours which 
a student may take in his major field. 


-It was quite evident from the discussion that the Deans of American Colleres 
are against what micht be called too much specialization in the Junior and 
Senior years. They seem to favor a course which micht be callec the Senior 
Critique or Senior Synthesis, which thay hoped would offset the overspecial- 
ization. The Great Tssues course at Dartmouth Collere was mentioned as an 
illustration of a Senior Synthesis. 


All of the Deans are conscious of the scarcity of sooc collece teachers, 

and the question was raised: What steps are bein~ talren to recruit or screen 
students who may becone future collece teachers? It is cuite evident from 
the ciscussion that too little is being cone to bring this important matter 
to the attention of collere stucents. The qualit:, of future teachers is 
being puarded in many colleces by what mirht be callec certain barriers in 
the Junior and Senior years, such as requirements as to perscnality and a 
necessary hicherrade index. All of the Deans are quite aware of the problem 
which we face in securine the necessary teachers for the next few years, 

but feel that too little is being done about it. Steps must be taken which 
will present this challence to college students, and at the same time, 


Sf 








select the able and most competent for this important task. 


The question was raisec: Does the collere have a responsibility for ethical 
perspectives on the part of its stucents, and what the role of ee Dean 
in that process? Our rroup felt that there is a rite responsibilit;’, 

and because of the importance of the Dean in the e acacemic process, he 
cannot escape a responsibility in this area an more than in a strictly 
academic procedure e 
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The problem is: Jlow maz values be taucht ance ethical perspect=ves on the 
part of stucents achieved? Cne member of the croup felt thai we must cepenc 
heavil;sy on what, for the lack of a better narnc, missht be looked upon as 
informal ecucation.e Jt is somethine which is beyonc the inrormational and 
intellectual. 411 Cenartments and professors make, or are capable of nalinc, 
contributions. One of the best wars of makinre this ccntribution is for the 
instructor to face up te the ouestion: what are the objectives of ry 
cepartment anc what are we trying to do? 


In connection with the idea of informal education, the honor systems in 
certain colleves were mentioned. S€veral schools represented in the rroup 
have the honor system and are very enthusiastic concerning ite They were 
quick to point out, however, that you cainot take a casualattitude toward 

it anc expect it to work. One person mentioned that he had seen s tudents 

come to his collece very cynical concerning the honor syster: and then come 

to understand it, respect it, and support it. Jt was a feeling that not too 
much should be crowded into an honor system, anc that all infractions mus 

be handled by the students themselves through an honor courte. Another person 
in the group said that in his institution, all freshmen arec arefully oriented 
in the expectations anc resynonsibtilities of the honor S75 tere Pecos person 
felt that without careful rrouncing in the system, it would not be effective, 
we need to remember that stucents fresh out of bh ah, school need a new 
orientation in loyalties, Ticy must be made to cevelop a loyalt-- to the 
collere, which is birger than lovalty ‘to one ts roommate end iriencse This 
achievement is hard. it was nointed out, too, that acaderiic honest; is closely 
relate’ to clearness of presentation in class and in fair questions being 
eiven in examinations. In many institutions where the honor s:stem is not 

in effect, one or more departments utilize it. 


What can the Dean co to increase and improve the intellectual climate of the 
campus? flow may he stiimlate crowth on the part of both stucents and teachers? 
How nayy he secure better teachin? It was pointed cut that he may skillfully 
use ratine scalese ile may hole conferences with the nev instructors and 

point out the results of the rating scales. Iie may, upon invitation, visit 
classes and inspire the instructors to holc conferences with their stucents 
indivicually and collectively. He may encourare departments to hold confer- 
ences with their major students in what micht be known as a departrental 
colloquiume 


The concensus of the group was that the responsibility for intellectual and 
moral problems including values on a collese campus centers in the faculty 
and the academic Dean is, or shoulc be, the leacer of the facultyr. The tone 
or climate of the campus is, in the final analysis, an opportunity and 
responsibility of the Dean. It is he who must love and reac sood books. 

He must insist on hich standards of worke He must be the e:ponent of good 





things. The students, for the most part, take their cue from the faculty, 
and the facult; takes its cue from the academic Nean of the collece. 


The ciscussion was lively throuchout the entire period of two hours, and 
much crecit is due to our leacer, Dean liar V. Brazinton, and our consultant, 


Dean Karl L. Wartzell. 


nespectfully submitted br 


Frank G. Lankard 
Recorder 





COMFSRw'CE GRCUP III 


Leader: Dean Harry We owe Recorder: Dean Edward w. Pohlman 
Bates College western College for women 


Consultant: Dean Frank E. Bailey 
Kenyon College 


The Leader opened with an introductory statement of our aims and procedures. 
A few questions and responses showed that Group ITI was composed of 
representatives of colleges all of which were uncer one thousand stucents 

in size, and many of which were colleces for either women or men only. 


The Consvltant opened the discussion by emphasizinz that the three morning 
speeches hac shown us the importance of keeping in view anc in balance the 
ethical, vocational, and intellectual perspectives of the students, but 
that little had been said about what deans coulc and should be doing. It 
appearec. clear that we were to continue in our croun the theme of the 
morning conference, but with specific attention to the resnonsibilities of 
the deane 


In the free discussion that followed, these in brief were the thouchts 
expressed: 


The deai must maintain cood reneral relations with the presicent and others 
in acninistration, with the teachine faculty, end with students collectively 
anc, as far as possible, indivicually; but it is with the facult; that he 
must be chiefly concerned in the problems pertainine to »sore effective 


instruction. 


This woulc bring under his responsibility the procuring, recomnizing, 
retaining and encouraging those teachers who, by their "inspiration" would 

supply that indispensable element to acceptable college work. Some reports 

were made concerning means and devices that have been employed to promote 
in the faculty the spirit of inquiry and inspiring teaching: 


1. By encouraging at least enousch research by faculty members to 
keep the creative attitude and to remain on the frontier of 
investipgatione 

2e By holding readingsrovps, discussion sessions, etc. in which 
interdisciplinary interests will be promoted. 

By devoting occasional faculty meetin7s to the discussion and 
promotion cf wore inspirinrs teachinc. 

By a policy of recular conferences of the dean with the instructors 
(separately) on the prorress scene 

By enlisting faculty members in a reasonable amount of non- 
acacertic campus activities co that the:r will see the total needs 
of stucents rather than the nere "subject" bein>~ taurcht. 

By preparation of a feculty manual in which surprestions woulde be 
included for the improvement of class instruction, Jt was 
sugrestec that deans of the Confercnce membersliip bring to the 
next annual reetine copies of their collerce Sacult-* i:anuals for 
cCisplay and examination. (iT is saic to have ceveloped a 
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useful manual to acquaint the teacher with the student's need 
and viewpoint.) 

By attachinz a newly appointed inexperienced instructor to an 
experienced and successful member of the facult; for direction 
for the first year or two 

By securing fror the Library Association their list of the "ten 
best" articles each month, duplicating the list for faculty 
members, and encouraging them to reac the articles, 

By constantly and throush every means promoting the atmosphere of 
expecting faculty members to "inspire" their students as the 
natural and normal -oal of effective teaching. 


The difficult problem of how fairly end accurately to learn whether or not 
a faculty member is actually doing provocative teachinz was discussed at 


le neth e 


Some sugerestions for the recognition of what effect the instructor 


is havine on his classes were: 


1. 


26 


To cepend on the normally received corments circulatins among 
students and reachinrs the dean's office. 

To appoint (or have elected) stucents to receive and, in conference, 
to report to the administration what mary be in neec of correction. 
(liortar Boarc, Government Association Officers, anc such groups 
have served in this war.) 

To rake recvlar visits to all classes ‘x, ceans and/or presicents. 
To use s:rstenaticall appraisal sheets or stucent letters of 
appraisal in orcer to et a better cross section of all the 
opinions in a ctiven clase (not only oi the vocal but happy or 
unhapp rinority). 


a ay 


In closins, it was observed that cur discussions had not rested very heavily 
on the three areas of student perspective as sugsested in the mornins speeches, 
but it was felt that, riven acevotion to his hich calling, the faculty 

member will seek to understand the student's need, and that the dean can 

and must make sure that this understandins is reached. 


Respectfully subritted by 


Edward w,. Pohlman 
Recorder 











CONFERENCE GRCUP IV 


Leader: Dean Merrill Patterson Recorder: Dean Sidney J. French 
Varietta Collere Rollins Collerse 


Consultant: We S. Dysinger 
VacMurray College 


- 


Chairman Patterson opened the discussion with a brief statement of the 
principal problem before the rroup and with reference to the three excellent 
papers presented on the subject in the mornine session, as weil as to 
Presicent \riston's challensins paper at the luncheon meetings. 


Two hours of lively discussion ensuec anc while mech of it was not cirectly 
pertinent to the major question, it was certainl:, pertinent by inciTection 
and the stucent remainec close to the center of the discussion. Actually, 
while it was not a directec discussion, it falls quite naturally and 
appropriately into four major areas which can be roughly delincated by the 
four followin: questions: 


l. Is there a real dilemma involvinz the liberal s tudies on the one 
hend and the practical or vocational, on the other? 


2. How does the Dean cet his faculty to broaden its approach to subject 
matter so as to present more effectively the liberal values of the 
particular field? 


How can we get stucents ( and their parents) to think more in terms 
of areas of education and less in terms of immediate vccational 
foals? 


h. what are the Dean's resnonsibilities in the extra-course areas of 
the students! ecucation? 


l. There seemed to be consiceratle concensus of opinion that there need be 
no real cichotomy in the liberal arts betwee the soecalled liberating 
subjects anc the more practical ones, Jt was pointed out that aftcr all, 

the liberal arts startec as vocational subjects to train Ccirectly for the 

ministry, law, anc teachinz. It was felt by a majority of the sroup that 

the supposec cifference lics larzely in the way a subject is tauchte A 

well taught course in cietetics, it was »ointec out, can »e a liberal course. 
here is, after all, a continmun from the purcl, cultural to the rel; prace 
tical, anc it is difficult to sa’ where or when an areca is no lonrer proverly 
a part of a liberal education. For ene stucent biolo= may be a liberalizing 
subject, and for another, a too practical subject which he e-:pects to use 

in his vocation. 


Not all members of the froup were satisfied with this seeminz acreement, 
however, anc it was pointed out that many courses tend to become more practical 
rather than cultural, and that, more and more, the "practical" courses tend 

to absorb the curriczlum. This led, quite naturally, into a discussion of 
Question 2. 





2. A brief discussion of the place of reneral education in the li>eral 
arts found a natural place in dealins with this question. Some felt that 
reneral education tended to "dilute" the liberal arts, while others felt 
that reneral ecucation coulc be handled so as to enhance the liberal values 
and, at the same time, reduce the emphasis on over-specialization, 


A number of practical and useful sucrestions were offered as ways of 
broacening the views of faculty members anc acquaintine them with areas 
relatec. to, anc outside of, their own fielcs, These includec. faculty 
colloquia; the use of fields cf concentration in place of depaztmental 
majors; the use of reacinre courses with faculty mederatorss; the use of a 
synthesizin:: course in the senior year taucht jointly by several members of 
the faculty; and the creater recornition of teachers wno teach in broad areas. 


The question was raised as to how we teachs tucents to exercise better 
judement throuch the liberal arts. .@ have lone given lip-service to this 
objective without knowing very much about how well we accomplish ite It was 
pointed out that, after all, this is one of the most hoped-for ovtcomes of 
liberal arts education. On the one hanc, it was helc that we can best hope 

to reach this outcome through good, solid courses in the several disciplines 
with the student making the applications and the synthesise Onthe other 
hand, it was held that only as we speciall:- design courses which make constant 
use of problems confronting the student will we do much specifically to 
accomplish this outcome. 


3. As was pointed out by the speakers in the morning session, most young 
people are vocationally minded - or are so incoctrinatec - from the time 
they learn to tal. The cormon introductory question from a newcomer to a 
child roes about as foliows: "And what are you coing to be when you grow 
up, my lac?" President Pusex has recently besoucht parents to stop asking 
their children what they want to he, or do, anc to ask them, rather, what 
kind of an education they want. 


Ilow co we get stucents to thinl: in ecucational terms when we insist that in 
freshnian rersistration they incicate their vocational preference? TJlow do we 
motivate then to accept the stud: areas not closely relatec to their voca- 
tional coneerns? 





Several susvestions were offered but the sroup was far from: fincin: adecuate 
answers to these everevezzine questions, “<acuiltrestucent informal croun 
sessions were sugcested. It was also suzcestcd that the obzectives or a 
course shoulc be made clear to students at the berinnin:, as shoul its 
relation to vocation, better livine, better uncerstandins, and better 
thinking. We probavly assume too ruch for most of our courses and it would 
be well to simplify and specify the course objectives. 


Meetings to discuss various vocations and the relation of liberal studies to 
them was suggested. Many colleges now have vocational cavs, or weeks, where 
these matters are considered. It was also suggested that faculty members 
work more closely with the placement officers of the college so that there 
would be better understanding on the part of both about the function of 
liberal studies as preparation for vocational placement, 


4. Little time remained for anything like a complete discussion of the Dean's 
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responsibilities in the areas beyond the classroom. The following areas 
were mentioned briefly: lectures and concerts; field work; the rifted 
student; faculty counsellinc; reacing and writing laboratories; functional 
writing; teachins students how to organize their time and work; the campus 
intellectual atmosphere. Jt is obvious that books could be written - and 
many have been - about each of these topics. As an important part of the 
"team" the academic dean has a sienificant role to play in the prover 


development of the college in all of these areas, 


while the Recorder makes no apolory for his report he is nevertheless certain 
that some of the ideas appearing in it have been unconsciously subjected to 
his own interpretations from his inadequate notes. If there is any resem- 
blance to the actual discussions - livin or dead = he modestly accepts the 
crecit; if there is none, he merbidly accepts the blame. 


espectfully submitted by 


Sicnexy J. French 
Recorder 





CONFERENCES GROUP V 


Leacer: Dean We Le Dunn mnecorder: Dean Zri.l Leffler 
Lake Forest Collere Albion Collece 


Consultant: Dean lary J. Pearl 
Sweet Priar Collerce 


anda 
CON FSRENCS GROUP VIII 


Leader: Dean Simeon &. Leland Recorder: Dean William H. Coleman 
Northwestern University Bucknell University 


Consultant: Dean Be re Thuma 
University of lichigan 


Group V met in the California Room of the Hotel Statler on January 11, 1955, 
from 2-l} peme 30 persons were present, including five members of Group 
VIII, which failéd to materialize. 


Dean Mary Pearl, Sweet Briar Colleze, croup consultant, posed the problem 

as follows: "low to persuace facult:;y members contimually to re-examine 

their relationship to the sroup as a whole; how to educate parents in the 
values presented; how to absorb those not interested in values; how to recon- 
cile the conflict between colle~e ideals, on the one hanc, and the community 
and the parents on the other," 

Dean Tait of Vassar asked how unmotivatec stucents could be identified. 
Dean Porter of Amherst sucrestec that an eztensive anc expensive counseling 
system was the only means of icentification. This remark set up a chain 
reaction of discussion concerning counsclin¢g in all its phases, participated 
in by Deans Hoffmeister (Rochester), ISle (North Carolina Collere), Jordan 
(Clar ‘), Leland ('Northwestern), Stone (Beloit), Thuna (lichiran), Leffler 
(Albion), Wirmer ('Namline), Spruill (University of Worth Carolina), and 
others. The followin; points were made: 


le Counselins problem in the small collere is simpler than in the 
large university. 
2 There are many cifficulties involved in securing competent advisers. 
3. Advisers should not be paic for their services. 
4. There is a need for training advisers - especially in academic 
areae 
Se There is danger of indoctrination of students by acvisers. 
6. Promotion policy should not be influenced by counseling ability, 
but measure] primarily by published work. 
7» Counseling should be sought - not imposed. 


The session was enlivened by a division of oninion between Dean Leland 
(Northwestern ) and Dean Thuma (Michiran) as to the factors to be considered 
in faculty promotion. It was literally a case of "to ecuate or not to 
equate", It was agreed that the cean shoulc choose faculty members for 
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their qualities of character, scholarship, anc teaching ability. 


Deans Hoffmeister (Itochester), Kyle (North Carolina College), and Stewart 
(Oberlin), described in some cetail the counseling methods in operation in 
their respective institutions. 


Althourh the ciscussion did not deal directly with the theme of the conference, 
it was at all times livel;, anc informative. 


Respectfully subnitted by 


urtil Leffler 


william 1%. Colenan 





CCUPFEII'Ce GROUP VI 


Leader: [Reve we Es C'Donnell Recorder: Dean Bric i, Rackham 
Dean, College of St. Thomas ‘ent State University 
Consultant: Dean Orin F. Lofthus 
St. Claiv College 


In order to encourare early participation by members of the sroup iteverend 
We Ee O'Donnell of St. Thomas College, leader of Discussion Group VI, opened 
the session by proposing a "frame of reference". He touchec briefly upon 
significant items presented by Neans Faircle, Fullington, and Stone at the 
morning sessions and he then proposed that we limit our discussions to a few 
significant issues while simultaneously and constantly maintaining in our 
comments a dean-centered approache Dean 0. Fe. Lofthus of St. Olaf's College, 
consultant for the group, uncerscored Father O'Donnell's remarks, and proposed 
in turn a number of possible items for consideration. Quite promptly and 
vigorously the discussions sot uncer way and the lively tempo persisted 
throurhout the entire session. It became apparent rather quickly that while 
concern existed for our responsibilities for the "ethical perspective" of 

the student and his "intellectual perspective", and while we would not wish 
to shirk such responsibilities, yet for this particular session we preferred 
to address ourselves to"the responsibilities of the dean for the vocational 
perspective of the student". In consequence, the remainder of this report 
summarizes observations made to this topic by perhaps three-fourths of those 


present, 


It is’ probably proper to infer from remarks nace by the participants that as 
a group we have no quarrel with Dean Fullincton's -eneral observation that 
"A liberal education is a vocational education." These isolated statements 
cullec frori many chow the direction of the thinkinc: "Too many of us are 
lettings ourselves be thrown br the term 'vocationalism!' -- let's be realistic;" 
"One of the biz problems of larce industry is to finc zronnz men with human- 
istic traininr -= incustrial leacers saz constantly; 'Senc me a craduvate who 
has learnec how to learn and I can put him to work;!" Mle have the resnone 
sibility of showing the place of the liberal arts in the incustrial world," 
These remarks, anc others similar, led to a numer of specific accounts of 
what particular colleges are coing by way of articulatine liberal arts 
programs with the workaday world, presumably while maintainine academic 
interrity. 


These conclusions can be drawn from all that was said: 


1. We must becin with the stucent as he comes to us and proceed from there, 
knowing full well that he comes to us "with a strong vocational 
concitioning® acquired from many sources over an extended period of time. 
As deans, we need to take adaed steps to make certain that our students 
who quite properly shculd be reouired to have an acquaintance with the 
broad fields of knowledge, regardless of their field of specialization, 
should have a significant conception of the true worth of such knowledcze 
in times when our very survival depends upon such acquaintance. 

As deans, it is our continous responsibility to see that our faculty 
members Inow their full responsibilities as members of a colleze of 
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liberal arts, to recognize their propensity for thinking in terms of 
over-specialization, and to curd such tendencies whenever they become 
excessive. we can utiiize, for example, the device of requiring all 
teachers to participate neriocically in such a prorramn as a "creat 
stucies" course, making certain that teachers are competent to teach 
the coursee We can, too, have faculty meetinzs anc meetings with 
selectec members or the facult; to Ciscuss the role which our collere 
should play in the ceneral schene of thinrs. 

As a corollar; to 3 above, as deans we have a responsibility for 
curriculum planning, for suicing curricular celiberations. we must 
continue to come to scrips with such matters as these: the cifficulties 
presented by pre-professional prorras witich possess an undesirable 
rividity; the justification for particular courses and required hours 
in "majors", or the elimination of such requirements as cannot be 
defended; the maintaining of steady emphasis upon gquaiity which so 
frequently cets smothered in sheer matters of quantity; the pressures 
presented by well-meaning but narrowly-conceived policies established 
by self-appointed accrediting arencies. 

As deans, we need to make increased efforts to acquaint the public at 
large with our college purposes and our procedures. The layman has 
not only the need but the right to know the things for which we stand. 
Brochures, career days, intelligent press releases, catalomues -- all 
of these things and others demand our attention. while it is heartening 
to see the growing interest in the liberal arts approach exhibited by 
leaders in industry and the professions, it is cold comfort when our 
pracuates talk not to the president of the corporation but to a 
personnel officer with something less than the vision of his superior, 
and somehow "the word" must cet through to incustrial and professional 
subordinates. 

The problems are many, the road is harc, but more and more we walk it 
in concert and we are optimistic when we realize how much can be done 
by mere patience, tolerance, persistency, anda faith in our causee 


Resvectfully submitted by 


Eric ij. Raci:han 
mecorder 





CONFERENCE GROUP VII 


Leader: Dean Je Je Oppenheimer Recorder: Dean Robert I’. Farber 
University of Louisville DePauw University 


Consultant: Rev. Vincent Ce Dore 
Dean, Providence College 


The initial discussion centered around the ethical perspective of the 

student and the responsibility of the Dean in this areae One approach was 
introduced in respect to curriculum and considerable ciscussion followed 

on the value of courses in this field and the value of full faculty 
participation in the development of ethical courses. The manner of promoting 
ethical values was also discussed. It was senerally asreed that no one 
department should have any more responsibility than any other in promoting 
valuese 


A lively ciscussion followed on the best methoc of promotinz the ethical 
perspective of the student. Some arsrcement was reaclied on the need to secure 
faculty merers who are liberally educatec anc who are committec. to those 
principles. nother point stressed the fact that the total tone of the 
collere was a most important factor in the etiical stimuius or the studente 
The conclusion here was that the ethical stizwlus must cone from all phases 

of university life, inclucing the acacert.c, iacvlt;, social, stucent 
sovermment, curriculum, athletics, ane acrninistration, both by cirect teaching 
and indirect influences on the campuse 





The chairman then asked that we turn our attention to the ratter of vocational 
trainins and the liberal arts. Various Deans mentioned the devices used by 
different colleres in orienting new students to the meaning and value of the 
liberal arts prosrame It was urged that liveral arts colleces stress the 
broad reneral education and its value in the business and professional world. 
4 "show of hands" procedure revealec that almost all of the colleses 
represented had at least some required courses in general education. A few 
colleses reportec that one successful attempt to correlate seneral and 

special education was in the binary program of cooperation with engineering 
schoolse 


The group had some disagreement on the influences of the professional schools 
and accrediting procedures, such as the new procedure in teacher education. 
Some felt that these influences are now promoting liberal education and 
others felt that they were giving only lip service to the value of liberal 
education. 


The final point taken up during this lively session was the means of 
identifying the rood teacher. Sornie felt that the icentification can be 
done on an informal basis by keeping "in touch" with students; the use of 
rating scales by students; croup testing and discussion; or by "exit inter- 
views" by the Dean in talking to seniors. The proup was asked how many 
Deans visited classes. It developec that none cid, but a few had heard 

of some who have done so, but only on an invitational basis. 


The discussion was concluded on the proposition that intellectual stimulation 
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is helped by constant controversy, and one surrestion was made that we 
should work on curriculum revision all the time because it stimulates 
thinkin~ and ciscussion on intellectual issues. 


It was a rood discussion which could have «one on for a lon tine, and it 
probabl: did so on lonc after adjournment. 


Respectfully subritted by 


robert Hi. Farber 
Recorder 





CONFERENC:: GROUP IX 


Leader: Dean Dewey Be. Stuit Recorder: Reve Te Je» wangler, CeMe 
State University of Iowa Dean, DePaul University 


Consultant: Dean C. —. Mcken 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


The opening remarks of the leader and consultant summarized the three papers 
at the morning meeting and the luncheon address, and suggested that the 

group consider: 1. What should the Liberal Arts dean do to give the student 
proper ethical, vocational and intellectual perspective; 2. How we should 
fo about doing ite 


The discussion that followed centered on the dean's responsibility in three 
areas: counseling and orientation, faculty and curriculum. It opened with 
the presentation of the problem of the unhappy student who has ability and 
is very capable but who is not able to relate his college education and 
values to his objective in later life. He doesn't seem to know where he 

is going and hence, lacks motivation. The dean can point out the value of 
liberal education but it seems to make no impression, ‘hat are the 
techniques that can be employed to help the student? 


Some suggestions that were offered as a solution of this problem were 
applicable to counseling in general and led into a discussion of the dean's 
responsibility in counseling. For the specific case mentioned, it was 
suggested that the student be assigned to an especially good counselor, 
Another suggestion was to place such a student in class with an instructor 


who will build a fire under him. This would have an advantage over a few 
hours that the counselor has with him. Certainly counseling must be done 
on an individual basis even in large schools whether it is done in the 
office, in the home or is passed on to a section discussion leader, 
Certainly too, it is the responsibility of the dean to appoint faculty who 
can do the job. 


At least one dean thought that the school could lessen problems with 
students in this regard and at the same time contribute to liberalizing 
and broadening the student by taking off the acmission blank, "In what 
field do you plan to specialize." The student gets off to a better start 
if he does not declare, because OMe declared there is a certain amount of 
inertia to overcome, Some students worry about the field specialization 
from second year high school, why not wait until after the first year 

of colleze to make this declaration. Perhaps part of the difficulty is 
the lack of information on what is available to the student, The 
Orientation propram should begin to sive this information and the 
introductory freshmen courses shoulc further aide Counselins, with the 
aid of test information, can usually complete this processe Sometimes 
the student is still undecided and has a hard time relating his education 
to his later life because he is bothered by the problem of getting a job 
after graduation, If this is the case, try to convince him that he can 
get a job with any kind of good education and that the broader his 
education the more it is enhanced for getting a job as well as for living. 
There are many examples of students who trained for one field and went into 
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another field and became tremendously successful. The student can even 

be sent to a cooperative alumnus who has done this end who may be better 
able to convince the stucent because of his actual eynerience. At one 
large school, the deans office incividually interviews the local students 
one half hour each, some time before registration, so that his office can 
concentrate on the cut-of-towners when they arrive. Thus, he is afforded 
an excellent opportunity on an individual basis to incleate values, broaden 
the students intellectual perspective and guice him in his vocational 
interestse 


It was arreed that one of the most popular reasons for uncertainty, lack of 
relation of education to after life, and seneral lack of notivation in 
acacemics is preference for extracurricular activities. The first resnonsi- 
bility of the dean here would seer to be in orientation. He, it is, who 
should set the tone and see that there is a proner balance cf emphasis in 
orientation between the acadertic ( the broad liberalizing acacemic) and the 
extracurricular. 


At this point the ciscussion turnec to the deants responsiizility for the 


breacth of the stucent!s ecucation in the classrcom as this responsibility 
relates to faculty anc curriculum. 


faculty. It is a forevone conclusion that we ist appoint or encourase 
the appointment of faculty who have broac bachrcrouncs and who will rive 
the students a libcral outlook if we expect the stucent to have breadth 

in his ecucation. we shoula lessen the pressure for publication anc raise 
salaries on the basis of cood teaching. we should appoint faculty on the 
basis of teaching ability. we should be sure to set enough information on 


Several survestions were offered in relation to dean's resnonsivili ty for 


prospective faculty esnecially their teaching ability. Since appointment 
of faculty is the dean's greatest responsibility any expense in this rerard 
is justified. — 


We should encourare chairmen of departments to have the faculty discuss 
eood teaching. we should ask the chairman to evaluate the teaching of his 
staff, thus, alerting both the chairman and the staff to zood teachine. we 
should urge faculty to learn from others in seminars. 


The dean also has an important responsibility for the curriculum which 
preat measure determines the breadth of the student's ecucation. The 
question was asked, how do you cet a chairnen to reduce, ee7., fifteen 
courses in period literature to six courses in order to recuce specialization 
and intensity. Several deans with this problem aypointed a curriculum 
cormittee to study proliferation of courses all over the university and 
come up «ith a proposal to be actec on by the faculty. This process 
became a matter of education as well as legislation and the nunmocr of 
courses were reduced. I’any schools have a strincent limit on the maximum 
number of hours that can be talzen in one field. Soie have abolished the 
maior and have oniy the area or divisional concentration. Others allow 
certain courses in a related fielc to count toward the major, 


nespectfull;” submittec by 


Te Je wWangler 
Recorder 





CONPINSICE GROUP X 
Leacers: Dean illia: Cy, Devane necorcers Dean Be we i cDiermid 
Yale University University of linnesota 


Consultant: Dean Te 4. Strevey 
Universit of Southern California 


The first question raised and discussed in Group X was, what kind of 
meaningful approach can be made to social scientists to make themcoonscious 

of the liberal arts, and how can faculty be led to establish cesired goals 
and implement them through the curriculum? Sliould not an institution 

decide upon and try to implement its policy rather than letting social 
sciences, particularly, carry on their prograr in an atmosphere of relativism 
anc existentialism. Agreed that here is a responsibility of the Dean to 

see that faculty examine anc appraise their postulates and see that students 
have ample opportunities to see different philosophies. 


The Group next discussed the question of how courses are added or dropped 

and several alternative methocs of ciscussine Curricular problems an 
providinre leadership in their solution. It was pcintedc out that leadership 
in establishing principles and philosophy is accomplishec by the Dean larrely 
by indirection, and various methods were cescribeds -- meeting repularly 
with cepartments throuch such arencies as cean of stuaent's office, through 
acaderic counselors, etc. 


In recognizine the importance of counseling in promoting ethical »vrinciples 


in stucents, there wac extensive Ciscussion of the Civision of resvonsibility 


for counseling, the selection of counselors, etc. The sroun recimhasized 
the importance of developing in the student himself the ability anc the will 
to review and uncerstana his problens himself. ‘The rroup emphasized the 
importance of selecting a competent Jaculty, establishing and maintaining 
an atmosphere conducive to high intellectual achievement and thus achieving 
the best education of students. 


There was also discussion of the relative emphasis and importance of 
teaching, research and acvisinge It was stated that the Dean in accomplishing 
the desirable atmosphere could well establish policies of promotion and 
salary increase to give adequate recornition to good teaching, research 

and counselling. As several institutions testified to the importance of 
recognizing distinguished teaching there was discussion of methods of dis- — 
covering and proving good teaching. It was emphasized that the weight of 
responsibility for presenting evicence of gooa teaching might be thrust 
upon the departments makinrs the recommendations, It was agreed that while 
one can frequently distinguish between food anc poor teachine or good 
research and poor research, between these two extremes gradations of 
competence are extremely cifficult to establish. 


It was pointed out that frequently Deans exhibit the feeline that their 
authority as deans is often resisted by the faculty and it was facetiously 
sugzestec. that often one might best accomplish his prorran or purpose by 
proposing the cpposite viewpointe 





Quest?.ons were raised as to whether or not pudlic institutions can really 
establish and maintain a philosophy of education and it was surrestec that 
whenever 2 facult:, ciscusses a curriculum it is contributine to the 
establishment and naintenance of a philosonhy. Dy stimulation of department 
thinking it may be possible to bring to the faculty net only an understanding 
of their part in the propran but the overall prosram as well. Self-survey 
programs were sugsested as methods of contributing to this continuing provlem 
of redefining and rethinking collere objectives. 


If one could gather topether students seriously interested in their own 
problems, their own life -- Deans could gain a great deal of insight and 
much sood could be accomplished by the action of the students themselves. 
Deans should not minimize nor should they dodse their responsibility or 
contribution to student thinkins and student life. 


The group testified to the value of the discussion. 


Respectfully submitted by 


be We IicDiarmid 
Recorder 





MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
Hotel Statler 


Washington, D.C. 


The annual business meeting of the American Conference of 


Academic Deans was called to order by the Chairman, Dean William E. 


Alderman, at ):00 p.m. on January 11, 1955. 


Dean Alderman expressed his appreciation for the cooperation 
of all who had assisted in the day's program. 

The Treasurer's Report was presented and accepted by the 
Conference. A copy of this report is attached to these minutes. 

The Secretary reported a registration of 266 at this meeting 
of the Conference and contrasted this with 227 present in 195 in 
Cincinnati, and 115 present in 1953 in Los Angeles. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by the 
Chairman and unanimously accepted by the Conference. A copy of this 
report is attached to these minutes. 

The new Chairman, Dean Byron K. Trippet of Wabash College, 
was then presented to the Conference by Dean Alderman. Dean Trippet 
then assumed the chair and after a few comments on his hopes for the 
coming year's program, adjourned the meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 





REPORT OF TNE UOLINATING COMMITTEE 


For Chairman Dean Brron I. Trippet 
Wabash Colleze 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


ror Vice-Chairman Dean william C, DeVane 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


For Secretary Dean Esther Raushenbush 
Saran Lawrence College 
Bronxville 8, New York 


For Treasurer Dean Eldon Le Johnson 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


For Executive Committee 


For one year term Dean Je Je Cppenheimer 
(to complete term of Mniversity of Louisville 
Dean iwint T, Shahan, Louisville, Kentucky 
Vanderbilt University) 


For four year term Dean J#illiam E. Cadbury, Jre 


Naverford Collece 
ilaverforc, Pennsylvania 


Respectfully submitted 





Dean C. F. Ficken, Chairman 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 











AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


Treasurer's Report, January 3, 1955 


BALANCE ON HAND January 6, 195; .....2.2.. tice cacae BS 
RECEIPTS (January 6, 1954 to January 3, 1955): 


Dues for 195 collected at Conference .... {hh6.00 (223) 
Dues collected for 195 since Conference. . . 66.10 (33) 
Dues collected for back copies of Proceedings 8.00 

Dues prepaid for 1955 ....22.+esee-e 12.00 (6) 





Total collected for 1954. .....ee-6 £532.10 


Cash collected for 172 luncheons at Conference 
@ $3.50, January 195) . . 602.00 113.10 


a $1385.41 





DISBURSEMENTS (January 6, 195) - January 3, 1955): 





Dinner for Executive Committee (January 1954) . . $ 26.50 
Luncheon and gratuities for 17 luncheons at 
Conference (two comp.), January 1954. .... 609455 
Check #3 to Northfield News (programs)... . 29.50 
#4 to Bruce Pollack, Treas.Carleton College, 
expenses: envelopes, multilithing, ete. 72.83 
#5 to Dean Frank Kille, expenses: wires, 
phones, signs, etc. ... ss see 41.74 
#6 to Carleton Book Store, tickets, tags, us 
12. 


#7 - 13 to 7 members: refunds for wal 
tion payment of dues. .... » * 14.00 
#1 to Mrs. Frances Foisy, typing of Pro- 
ceedings. .. (tes hoe * @ 2 19.50 
#15 to Brown University for 1954 Proceedings 251.04 


TORAL DESBUBEIENTS. ww cette hem $1077.11 

308. 30 

Less Bank Service charges for the year...... 3.30 

BALANCE ON HAND January 3, 1995... 1... ee eee eevee $ 305.0C 
Respectfully submitted, 


Eldon L. Johnson 
Treasurer 














MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 10, 1955 


The Executive Committee of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans met at the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C. immediately following 


dinner on the evening of January 10, 1955. The Chairman, Dean William E. 


Alderman presided and all members of the Committee were present with the 


Exception of Dean Shahan whose resignation due to illness was announced 
by the Chairman. 

The Chairman put before the Committee a proposal that the name 
of the organization be changed to the Association of Academic Deans now 
that the size and strength have increased so markedly. The members re- 
jected the idea because of their desire to maintain the informality of 
the Conference, which is still highly valued. 

The suggestion that stationery be vurchased and furnished to 
the officers, along with an adequate allowance for postage, was unani- 
mously approved. The difficulty of properly addressing correspondence 
caused by the frequent turnover in the position of academic deans was 
discussed and it was agreed that the present practice of addressing the 
Dean of Liberal Arts, X University (or college) was better than any 
proposed alternative. 

The matter of more than one individual attending the Conference 
from the same institution was discussed, and it was agreed that member- 
ship was not institutional but individual and that each person should 


register and pay the fee. 








MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF TH® EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
January 10, 1955 


ae 


The Chairman announced that no call had come from the Association 


of American Colleges for the assistance of the Committee on Pre-professional 


Education and that, therefore, this committee had been dismissed. 

Dean Alderman also relayed to the Committee the complaints of the 
church groups within the Association of American Colleges that the meetings 
of the Conference were crowding the hotel and forcing them to go elsewhere. 
The suggestion that the Conference meet elsewhere did not meet with the 
favor of the Committee. 

The meeting was adjourned at 8:30 p.m. when those participating 
in the 1955 program joined the Executive Committee members for a final 
review of plans for the following day. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 








MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 11, 1955 


The Executive Committee of the American Conference of Academic 


Deans assembled immediately after the business meeting of the 1955 Confer- 


ence and was called to order by the new Chairman, Dean Byron K. Trippet. 

Dean Trippet announced that the next meeting of the Conference 
would be held at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, Missouri immediately 
preceding the 1956 meeting of the Association of American Colleges. 

Dear Trippet relayed to the committee the request of Mr. Distler 
that the Conference restrict the number of discussion groups to eight in 
order to leave more rooms available to other groups affiliated with the 
Association and holding meetings at the same time. The members of the 
Executive Committee felt it would be a mistake to return to large dis- 
cussion groups and recommended that the Chairman hold to the present 
plan if possible. 

The suggestion that the Conference meet the day following 
the program of the Association of American Colleges, instead of the day 
preceding, was rejected by the Executive Committee. 

Dean Cadbury offered the suggestion that registration might 
be conducted by mail in advance, thereby speeding up the first morning's 
program. 

Dean Trippet then introduced the matter of a theme for next 
year's meeting and asked for comments and suggestions. The following 
suggestions were made by members of the committee; 

1. The Prospect of Growing Pressure for Admission 


to College and the Effect of Admission Policies 
Upon the Work of the Academic Dean 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 11, 1955 


Ways and Means Available to the Academic Dean 
for Encouraging the Faculty to Keep Alive and 
Growing 


Techniques of Self-evaluation for a Liberal Arts 
Faculty 


The Executive Committee approved the publication of Dr. Wriston's 


paper given at the luncheon in the bulletin of the Association of American 


Colleges. Dean Trippet was also authorized to write an article on the 
nature and achievements of the American Conference of Academic Deans for 
this same bulletin. 

The problem of responding to invitations to send an official 
representative to various meetings and conferences was discussed. It 
was decided that the Conference is not organized in a formal manner which 
would enable anyone to speak officially for the group. However, it was 
decided that a policy of sending a local dean as an observer be followed 
whenever possible. 

Dean Alderman suggested that the possibility of getting the 
Association of American Colleges to send notices of the meetings of 
the Conference, along with notices of their own meetings be investigated. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 








LEGISTRATION - JANUARY 1955 


AILAICAN CCNFSRIUNCE 


ALABAI‘A 


Alabama College 
Montevallo 

Spring Ifill College 
Mobile 

University of Alabama 
Tuscaloosa 


ARKANSAS 


Philander Smith College 
Little hock 
Agricultural, lechanical & 
Normal College 
Pine Bluff 


CALIFORNIA 


Immaculate Feart Collere 
Los Anseles 
Ills Collere 
Oakland. 
Occicental Collece 
Los Angeles 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
University of Denver 
Collece of Arts and Science 


Denver 


CONNECTICUT 





Albertus Magnus College 
New Haven 

Fairfield University 
Fairfield 

St. Joseph College 
West Hartford 


DISTIICT OF COLUMBIA 





CF ACADE: IC DEANS 


Richard Powers 
Dean 

Andrew C. Smith 
President 

Marten Ten Hoor 
Dean 


We Ie Pipes 
Dean 

John Le wilson 
Dean 


Sister t'ary Louise 
Dean of Studies 
Marv We Bennett 
Dean of the Tacultz 
Glenn Se Dunke 
Dean of Faculty 
Ae Se taubenheiner 
Ecucation Vice-Presicent 
Te Be Strevey 
Dean 


James Ee Perdue 
Dean 


Sister Irancis De Sales 
Dean 

Reverend william J. Healy, Se Je 
Dean 

Sister Maria Benigna 

Sister Vary Theodore 
Dean 





American Association of Eleanor F. Dolan 
University women Higher Ucucation Associate 
washington 
American University Harold &. )Navis 
Washington Dean, Undergraduate College 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross Sister !’. Madonna 
washington Academic Dean 
Georgetown University Brian A. }'cGrath 
washington Dean, Arts and Sciences 
Henry Grattan Doyle 
Dean 
Noward University Je St. Clair Price 
washinston Dean 
Trinity College Sister Ann ¥rancis 
Washington Dean 
Sister Ann Julia 
Professor of Philosoply 
Sister Colurba 
Vice-Ffresicent 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University Charles S, Davis 

Tallahassee Dean, Arts anc Sciences 

Je Pavl Ne:nolcs 
Associate Dean, Arts and Sciences 

Rollins Collere Sidney J. French 

Winter Park Dean 
Stetson University Ce Howard Nopkins 

Deland Dean 





GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College Se G. Stukes 
Decatur Dean of the Faculty 
Clark Collere Ae Ae licPhuters 
Atlanta Dean 
La Granze Collere Ee A. Bailey 
La Granre Dean 
Morehouse College 3e Re Brazeal 
Atlanta Acaderi.c Dean 
University of Georgia Se Walter ifartin 
Athens Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


ILLINOIS 


Barat Collere Mother li, Durke 

Lake Forest Presicent 

iother £. I -cShane 
Dean 

De Paul University Reve Te Je wancler 

Chicago Dean 
Georre Willians Collere Steinhaus 

Chicago Dean and Professor of Physiolory 
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Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington 

Knox College 
Galesburg 

Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest 

Loyola University 
Chicago 

MacMurray College 
Jacksonville 

Monmouth College 
Monmouth 

Northwestern University 
Evanston 

Principia College 
Elsah 

Quincy Collere 
Quincy 

Rockford Collere 
Rockford 

Rosary Collere 
River Forest 

St. Xavier Collerce 
Chicago 


Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 

University of Illinois 
Urbana 


INDIANA 


Anderson College 
Anderson 

Butler University 
Indianapolis 

De Pauw Universi ty 
Greencastle 

Earlham College 
Richmond 

Huntington Collese 
Huntington 

Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Taylor University 
Upland 

dabash Collere 
Crawfordsville 


William T. Beadles 
Dean 
Charles He Peake 
Dean of the College 
William L. Dunn 
Vice President and Dean 
Stewart E. Dollard, S. J. 
Dean, Graduate School 
We Se Dysinger 
Dean 
ugh R. Beveridge 
Dean 
Simeon Be Leland 
Dean 
Alfred Gertsch 
Dean 
Rev, Victor Hernann 
Dean 
liary Ve. Brazinton 
Acadertic Dean 
Sister !i. Fredericus 
Dean 
Sister *, Josetta 
Dean 
Oe We Perlmutter 
Chairman, Council on Academic Affairs 
Te We Abbott 
Dean 
Je Re Smiley 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Russell Olt 
Dean 

Paul Ae Cundiff 
Dean 

Robert '. Farber 
Dean 

David E. Iienley 
Dean 

Dr. Wilford P. lusgrave 
Dean 

Frank T. Gucker Jr. 
Dean 

Eunice C. Roberts 
Dean 

lilo Ae Rediger 
Dean 

Byron Ke Trippet 
Dean 





Clarke Collere 
Dubuque 

Coe College 
Cedar Rapids 

Cornell Collere 
Mt. Vernon 

Grinnell College 
Grinnell 

Iowa Wesleyan 
Mt. Pleasant 

Laras Collere 
Dubuque 

State University of Towa 
Iowa City 


KANSAS 


Kansas Wesleyan Universit- 
Salina 

University of lansas 
Lawrence 


KENTUCKY 


Nazareth College 
Louisville 

University of Kentucky 
Lexington 

University of Louisville 
Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


Ste l’ary's Dominican Collere 
New Orleans 

Tulane University 
New Orleans 

Xavier University 


New Orleans 
MAINE 


Bates Collece 
Lewiston 


MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Hood Colleze 
Frederick 
Yorgan State Collere 
Baltimore 


Sister Mary Crescentia 
Dean 
Richard 
Dean 
Karl De 
Dean 
Hainer Norton 
Dean 
Lewis Be Van winkle 
Dean 
Norbert C. Barrett 
Vice President and Dean 
Dewey Be Stuit 
Dean, Liberal Arts 


Be !tudson 


Hartzell 


Paul We Renich 
Dean 
Ge ite wasroncr 
Dean, Liberal Arts 


Sister Frances Clare 


Me. Me White 
Dean 
Je de Copenheimer 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Sister MN. Alexaida, O. P. 
Dean 
Re 1. Geer 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 
Sister Il. Melene 
Dean 


Harry We Rowe 
Dean of Paculty 


Sister Bridget larie 
Dean 


Mary F. Keeler 
Dean of Faculty 

George Ce Grant 
Dean 





Mount St. Agnes College 
Baltimore 


Washington College 
Chestertown 

Washington Missionary College 
Takoma Park 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Amherst College 
Amherst 

Bracford Junior College 
Bradford 

Clark University 
worcester 

Collere of the Holy Cross 
Worcester 

Eastern Nazarene College 
Quincy 

Merrimack College 
North Andover 

Newton College of the Sacred 

Heart 
Newton 


Northeastem University 
Boston 

Tufts College 
Medford 


MICHIGAN 


Albion College 
Albion 
Aquinas Collere 
Grand Rapids 
Emmannuel ijissionary Collere 
Berrien Springs 
lercy Collere 
Detroit 


lichigan State Collece 
East Lansing 

Olivet College 
Olivet 

University of lichigan 
Ann Arbor 

Wayne University 
Detroit 


Sister M. Cleophas 
President 

Sister M. Xavier, ReSeMe 
Dean 

Joseph Dcyle 
Dean 

Frank E,. Wall 
Academic Dean 


Ce Scott Porter 
Dean 
Frederick C. Ferry, Jre 
Dean of the College 
He De. Jordan 
Chairman, College Board 
Reve James £. FitzGerald, Se Je 
Dean 
Alvin H. Kauffman 
Assistant Dean 
Joseph J. Gildea 
Dean 
Mother Eleanor S. Kenney 
President 
Mother Me He Quinlan 
Dean of Studies 
Wilfred S. Lake 
Dean 
Charles E. Stearns 
Dean, Liberal Arts 


Emil Leffler 
Dean 
Sister he. liildred, 0.P. 
Dean 
Fe 0. Rittenhouse 
Dean 
Sister Mary Justine Sabourin, 2.SeMe 
Dean 
Sister I°. Lucille 
President 
Thomas Hanilton 
Dean 
James Newcomer 
Dean 
BeD.e Thuma 
Associate Dean 
Victor A. Rapport 
Dean, Liberal Arts 








MINNESOTA 


Carleton College 
Northfield 

Colleve of St. Catherine 
Ste Paul 

Collece of St. Teresa 
winona 

Colleze of St. Thomas 
St. Paul 

Hartline University 
Ste Paul 

St. Uary's Collece 
Winona 

Ste Olaf Collere 
ilorthfielc. 

University of liinnesota 
l‘inneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 





l'ississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg 

Mississippi State College 
State Collere 


MISSOURI 


Lindenwood College 
Ste Charles 

Park College 
Parkville 

Webster Collere 
Webster Groves 


NEBRASKA 


Duchesne Collere 
Omaha 


NEW iE*ICO 





University of Mew liexico 
Albuquerque 


NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell Collere 
Caldwell 

Collere of St. Elizabeth 
Convent Station 

Drew University 
Madison 


Frank R. Kille 
Dean 
Sister Kevin O%Hara 
Professor of Philosophy 
Sister I’ary Emmanuel 
Dean 
Reverend Wet. O'Donnell 
Dean 
Celie wirmer 
Dean 
Srotner Julius 
Academic Dean 
Crin i.. Lofthus 
Dean 
Be we i cDiarnid 
Dean 


Porter Le Fortune, Jr. 
Dean 
Herbert Drennon 
Dean of College and Graduate Dean 


Paulena Nickell 
Dean 

Ee McClung Fleming 
Dean 

Sister Rose l'aureen 
Dean 


Mother Kurtball 
Presicent 


Dudles* wynn 
Dean, Collece of Arts and Sciences 


Sister inez 
Dean 

Sister Anna Concilio 
Dean 

Raymond Ae withey Jr. 
Dean 











Educational Testing Service 


Princeton 


Georgian Court College 
Lakewood 


Newarl: College of Engineering 


Newark 
Upsala Collere 
East Cranre 


NEW YORK 


Colgate University 
Hari ton 


College of jiount St. Vincent 


New York 


New York 

College of New Rochelle 
New lochelle 

College of St. Rose 
Albany 


Columbia College, University 


New York 


Ge V. Lannholm 
Project Director 

Re He Sullivan 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer 

Mother liarie Anna 
President 

Sister I’. Giovanni 
Dean 

William Hazell 
Dean 

Carl Pjellman 
Acting Dean 


Eurene T. Adaris 
Dean of Faculty 

Sister Catharine larie 
Dean 

Sister iiriam Rose 
Registrar 

Sister Mary hosita, ReSeMe 

lother Dorothea Dunkerley 
President 

Sister Helen Patricia, CeSede 
Dean 

Le He Chamberlain 
Dean 


Cooperative Bureau for Teachers Virginia Tuxill 


New York 
Ford Foundation 
New York 
Good Counsel College 
white Plains 
Hunter Colleze 
lew York 
Iona Collese 
New Rochelle 
Jesuit iducational 
Association 
New York 
Le iioyne College 
Syracuse 
Iianhattan Colle7e 
New York 
lianhattanville College 
Purchase 


Marymount College 
Tarrytown 

Mercy Junior College 
Tarrytown 


Director College Department 
Fred Cole 


Sister M. Ambrose 
Registrar 

lina Rees 
Dean of Faculty 

Brother \je i’. Barnes 
President 

heverend Josevh Ce. Glose 
nesional Director 


Francis Je Tallon, SeJe 
Dean 

Brother Grecor, PeSeCe 
Dean of rts anc Sciences 

Mother Bracy 
Dean 

lLiother ie i’ C'Byrne 
President 

Vother Il’. Josues Egan 
Dean 

Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M. 
Dean 
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Nazareth College of Rochester Sister Rose Angela 


Rochester 


Notre Dame College of Staten 


Island 
Staten Island 
Queens College 
Flushing 
Skidmore Collece 
Saratoga Springs 


State University of New York 


Albany 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 
University of Duffalo 
Buffalo 
University of Nochester 
rochester 
Vassar Collere 
Poushke epsie 
Yeshiva Collerce 
New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Bennett Colleve 
Greensboro 
Catawba College 
Salisbury 


Davidson College 
Davidson 

Duke University 
Durham 


East Carolina Collere 
Greenville 


Elon Collese 
Elen 

i} eredith Collere 
naleigh 

ijorth Carolina Collere 
Durhan 


University of orth Carolina 


Chapel iti1l 


woman's Collece of University 


of North Carolina 
Greensboro 
women's Collere, Dulce 
University 
Durham 
woman's College, Duke 
University 


Dean 
Mother Saint Mary Caroline 
Dean 


Marearet Kiely 
Dean of Faculty 
Norma Maclury 
Dean 
Reuben Frodin 
Executive Dean 
Eric [!. Faivle 
Dean 
Richare i. fieindel 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 
Je SdGward Tjoffneister 
Dean, Arts anc Sciences 
Marion Tait 
Dean 
Se Le Guternan 
Dean 


Willa B. Player 
Vice-President, Instruction 
Donald C. Dearborn 
Dean 
Ce Je Pietenpol 
Dean of faculty 
We Ce Archie 
Associate Dean (Trinity College) 
He Je Herring 
Vice President and Dean 
Leo w. Jenkins 
Dean 
Je D. Messick 
Presicent 
Je oe Danieley 
Nean 
Le Ae Peacock 
Dean 
Se Te Kyle 
Uncercracuate Dean 
Ce. Pe Spruill 
Dean, General Colle-e 


Mered &. j.ossman 
Dean of Instruction 
Susan Cla; 
Acting Associate Dean. of Undergraduates 


Hllen He Huckabee 
Dean of Undergraduate - Instruction 
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Antioch College 
Yellow Springs 

Ashland Collere 
Ashland 


Baldwin-Wallace Collere 


Berea 


we Boyd Alexander 

Dean and Vice President 
Le Ee Lindower 

Dean 
Frank Lankard 

Dean 


Bowlins Green State University. Ke!!. !cFall 


Bowling Green 


Collere liount Ste Joseph one 


the=-Ohio 
Mount St. Joseph 


Colleve of Wooster 
wooster 

Denison "niversity 
Granville 

Hiram Collere 
iZiram 

Kent State University 
Kent 

Keron Collere 
Gambier 

Marietta College 
Marietta 

Mary Manse Collere 
Toledo 

Miami University 
Oxford 

Muskingum College 
New Concord 

Notre Name College 
Cleveland 

Cherlin Collere 
Cberlin 

Ohio State University 
Columbus 


Chio Wesleyan Universi ty 


Delaware 


Dean, Liberal Arts 
Sister Maria Corona 
Dean 


Sister Xavier i’arie 
Dean of Women 
Roy J. Graczr 
Acacenic ean 
Parker Lichtenstein 
Dean 
Iilary Ge Fry 
Dean of Students 
Bric Ne. ackham 
Dean, Liberal Arts 
Frank 2. Bailey 
Dean 
Merrill R. Patterson 
Dean of College 
Sister Marvy Lawrence 
Dean 
William Ee Akerman 
Dean 
Lloyd P. williams 
Dean 
Sister Mary Inez 
Dean 
Blair Stewart 
Dean 
games F,. Pullinzton 
Dean, Arts anc Sciences 
Clarence u. Yicken 
Interim President and Dean 


Our Lady of Cincinnati Collere. Sister iary Grace, 2.S.l'. 


Cincinnati 


University of Akron 
Akron 


University of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 
University of Toledo 
Toledo 


western College for women 


Oxford 


Presicent 
Sister Mary Vircinia 
pean 
Ernest !’. Cherrington, Jr. 
Dean 
Georre Barbour 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 
Andre.i Je Townsend 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 
Edward we Pohlman 
Dean 
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Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


OREGON 


University of Oregon 
Eugene 

University of Portland 
Portland 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Beaver College 
Jenkintown 

Bucknell University 
Lewisburg 

Cedar Crest College 
Allentow 

Chestnut Hill Collere 
Philadelphia 


Collese l‘isericordia 
Dallas 

Dickinson College 

' Carlisle 

Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 

Franklin and Marshall 
Lancaster 

Haverford College 
Haverford 

Immaculata College 
Immaculata 

Juniata College 
Huntingdon 

Lafayette College 
Easton 

La Salle College 
Philadelphia 

Lincoln University 
Lincoln University 

Marywood College 
Scranton 

Moravian Collevze 
Bethlehem 

Jfount liercy College 
Pittsburgh 


Webster G. Simon 
Vice President and Dean 


Eldon L. Johnson 
Dean, Liberal Arts 
Reve Thomas Ae Kelly 
Representative of Dean 


Le Le Clifton 
Dean 


Ruth Le Higgins 
Dean 
William He Coleman 
Vice President and Dean 
Reuben C. Schellhase 
Dean 
Sister Catherine Frances 
President 
Sister Loyola Maria 
Dean 
Sister I‘ary Annunciata 
Dean 
Frederic we less 
- Dean 
Reve James A. Phalen, C.S.S, 
Assistant Dean 
Ae Ge Breidenstine 
Dean 
We E. Cadbury, Jre 
Dean 
Sister Anastasia Maria 
Dean 
Morley Mays 
Dean 
Robert G. Crosen 
Dean of Faculty 
Brother F. Christopher 
Dean 
Je Newton Hill 
Dean 
Sister I'. Cuthbert 
Dean 
Marlyn A. Rader 
Dean 
Sister Thomas Aquinas Carroll 
Dean 
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Pennsylvania Collece for 
Women 
Pittsburech 
Pennsylvania State University 
State College 


Rosemont College 
Rosemont 


Saint Vincent College 
Latrobe 

Seton Hill College 
Greensburg 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 

Wilson Collere 
Chambersburg 


RHODE ISLAWD 





Drown University 
Providence 

Pembroke Collere, Brown 

Universi ty 
Providence 

Provicence Collere 
Providence 

Salve legina College 
Newport 


SOUTH CARCLINA 





Claflin College 
Orangeburg 
Columbia College 

Columbia 


TENNESSEE 


David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 

Lane Collere 
Jackson 

Southwestern College 
liemphis 

Vancerbilt University 
llashville 


Lucile Allen 
Dean 


Ben Euwema 
Dean 
Richard C. lIaloney 
Assistant Dean 
Mother Mary Basil 
Dean 
Mother Mary Chrysostom 
President 
Quentin Le Schaut 
Vice President 
Sister de Chantal Leis 
Dean of women 
Sister M. Muriel Flammon 
Dean of the Collece 
Lloyd we Daly 
Dean 
Stanton C. Crawford 
Dean 
Marearet Ce Disert 
Dean 


Darnaby Keeney 
Dean 

Hane: Duke Lewis 
Dean 


Vincent C. Dore, OP. 
Dean 

Sister M. Emeria 
Dean 


Le Le Haynes, Jre 
Dean 

Thomas Ge Shuler 
Dean 


Je Pe Sanders 
Dean 
Lena 5. lorton 
Dean 
A. Theodore Johnson 
Dean 
George I°. Smith 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 
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SXAS 
Texcas Wesleyan Colleve 
Fort Worth 
Universit;, of Texas 
Austin 


UTAIT 


Westminster Colleze 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College 
Bridgewater 

Hampton Institute 
Hampton 

Hollins Colleve 
Hollins College 

Lynchburg College 
Lynchburg 

Madison College 
Varrisonburg 


Varymount Junior Collere 


Arlincton 


lary Washinzton College 


*redericksburg 


Je Elmer Cox 
Dean 
Yarwy Ne iansom 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


warren 0, Jatizins 
Dean 


John We Boitnott 
Dean 

Mary Pe Holleran 
Dean of Faculty 

Mary Phlegar Smith 
Dean 

John }, Turner 
Dean 

Percy H,. warren 
Deon 

iother J’. O'Connell 
Dean 

Edwarc Alve:, Jre 
Dean 


ltandolnh-liacon Woman's Collese !arriet D. I!udson 


Lynchburg 
Nancolphej econ Collere 
Ashland 
moanoke Collere 
Salem 
Sweet Driar 
Sweet Driar 


Virginia Union University 


Richmond 


WASHINGTOHU 


University of washington 


Seattle 


WiST VIRGINIA 





Bethany Collece 
Bethany 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins 
Fairmont State Collere 
¥airmont 


Dean of Faculty 
Creliet C. Simpson 
Dean of .acultz 
Perr.> *e Kencig 
Dean 
lary de Pearl 
Dean 
Thomas l. Nenderson 
Dean 


Le Se woodburne 
Dean 


Be +. Weimer 
Dean of Faculty 

S. Wilds DuBose 
Dean 

George Re Hunt 
Dean 
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